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HE. big factor in modern adver- 

tising is merchandising. By those 
who are trained in trade analysis it 
may be applied with equal force to 
crackers or insurance. 












’ to The Maryland Casualty Company of 
six Baltimore had a unique accident policy 
1ass to sell. We suggested that they look 
ney upon their policy as “merchandise,” 


their general agents as jobbers and 
their sub-agents as retailers. 
By working in the closest possible re- 


lationship with this company and by 
applying sound merchandising prin- 






ing 
out 











vet ciples to the advertising of their new 
. policy, we have not only opened up 
led new avenues in the selling of insurance 
$0 but have also had very tangible 
ber evidences of special co-operation on 





the part of their agents. 


i This account was won on confidence. 
We did not submit a plan, because we 
did not know enough about the busi- 
ness to make a plan until we got on 
the inside. Yet plans were submitted 
by other agents. We are sure that 
our work for the Maryland Casualty 
Company is appreciated and that its 
officers will gladly give a good report 
of their relations with us. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 
New York Boston Chicago 
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( This is Advertisement Number Fifty-nine of a Series.) 
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Start Anywhere 


No need to cover the 
country at once with a 
Farm Campaign. 

Start anywhere; pick 
your section; make your 
selling and advertising 
campaign a unit. 

It is admitted that the 
farmer is the most stable 
and settled class in the 
country now. 


The Farmer’s goods 


are always in demand, his 
raw material supply is 
inexhaustible, his job is 
not dependent on con- 
ditions. 


Don’t forget these fac- 
tors all have a vital effect 
on the response to your 


selling efforts. 
* * * 


Start anywhere; Stand- 
ard Farm Papers are sub- 
scribed for by farmers of 
a given class or section 
for whom they are edited 
and with whose problems 
they deal. 


And such is the force of 
this editorial “pull” that 
often one out of every 
two or three farms is 
reached by the Standard 
Farm Paper of that sec- 
tion. 

Start anywhere—let us 
send you territory maps 
and figures showing how 
small an appropriation 
will start a farm cam- 


TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


Kansas a 
Progressive Farmer 
are ‘Missouri Farmer ; ‘ 
Farm The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
-_ — s, 
The Farmer, St. Pau 
Papers Oklahoma Farm Journal 
of The Ohio Farmer 
The Michigan Farmer 
Known Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Value The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc.. 
Eastern Representatives, _ 
41 Park Row, New York City 
George W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representatives, 
119 W. Madison St., 
(Advertising Bldg.), Chicago. 
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Building a Nation-wide Business 
in a Year 
An Authorized Interview by W. G. Clifford with 


Paul DeLaney, General Manager 


Puritan Food Products Co., Inc., Chicago 


YEAR ago last September 

a new company hung out 
its shingle and started to woo 
public favor with a new brand 
of grape juice. Now it’s not so 
very difficult to successfully mar- 
ket in the course of time a new 
attice of merit that has no 
competition. But it is an entirely 
different matter to quickly estab- 
lish a new article with jobbers, 
retailers and consumers, and to 
pile up sales records in a market 
in which competition is tuned up 
to fighting pitch. 

Yet the Puritan Food Products 
Company did this with “Red 
Wing” grape juice. Their first 
year’s sales ran to 40,000 cases. 
At this writing sales for the 
second year have been made to 
the extent of 225,000 cases, and 
indications for the following year 
are so promising as to warrant 
the bottling of a half million 
cases, 

Advertising, of course, is re- 
sponsible for this rapid develop- 
ment in the face of severe compe- 
tition. But let Mr. Paul De- 
Laney, general manager of the 
company, tell the story. 

“When we started to market 
‘Red Wing’ grape juice,” said 
Mr. DeLaney, “we realized that 
we had a three-fold problem: 
irst, to create a consumer de- 
mand; second, to stock retailers; 
third, ‘to win over the jobber. The 
second and third problems ordi- 
narily would be solved auto- 
matically at the same time as the 


first. But in the usual run of 
events this would take considera- 
ble time, for retailer and jobber 
interest seldom manifests itself 
simultaneously with consumer in- 
terest. It logically trails behind. 
And we wanted quick. action, 

“So we worked out a plan that 
we felt sure would solve all three 
problems at one stroke and bring 
simultaneous action. And we are 
very glad to say that the plan 
completely lived up to all our ex- 
pectations. 

“First of all, let me explain the - 
nature of our proposition. We 
consider grape juice more of a 
luxury than a necessity—a spe- 
cialty rather than a staple. And 
so it follows that no natural de- 
mand existed—we had to create 
one. And on top of this ‘Red 
Wing’ is the highest priced grape 
juice on the market. 

“The class of trade we sought 
was the case-order trade from 
substantial people, delivered 
through high-class_ grocers. 
Hence, as our goods were to go 
into the home, we considered our 
proposition almost wholly a 
woman’s one. If we could win 
the women—the housewives—we 
could also win the jobber and the 
retailer. 


“So in 1913, we 


January, 
started an educational campaign 


in the women’s magazines. We 
also used some magazines that 
appeal to men, as we reasoned 
that we could influence men to 
ask. their wives to order ‘Red 
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Wing’ from their grocers, for 
household use. Some of the pub- 
lications used are: Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Woman's Home Com- 
panion, Pictorial Review, But- 
terick Trio, Saturday Evening 
Post, Mother’s Magazine, Literary 
Digest, Collier's, Leslie's, Hol- 
land’s Magazine, Southern Wo- 
man’s Magazine, and the like. 
The two’ latter publications were 
used especially to reach women in 
Texas and the South. 

“We also advertised in trade 
papers that cover the medical 
field, the food field, the drug 
field, and the grocery field. To 
reach medical men we used the 
‘Big Six,’ and similar publica- 


GRAPE JUICE 


With the Better 


Illinois, the Modern 
Chicago, and so on. 


Gro er, ot 


QUICK ACTION DESIRED 


“So far so good. Ordinarily 
this advertising wotld sooner or 
later have influenced retailers and 
jobbers through creating a con- 
sumer demand, and through our 
direct appeal to them. But we 
were not content to trust to luck 
to obtain distribution, and to ob- 
tain it in spots at that. We 
wanted quick action. We wanted 
to get nation-wide distribution at 
one stroke, especially in certain 
places. 

“So simultaneously with start- 
ing our magazine and trade-jour- 





Flavor. 


SPECIMEN OF POSTER ADVERTISING USED 


tions, As an offshoot of this ap- 
peal to medical men, we also ap- 
pealed to the hospital and the 
nursing field through publica- 
tions such as Family Nurse, Mod- 
ern Hospital, Trained Nurse, and 
the like. The food field we took 
care of with publications on 
the order of American Cookery, 
Boston Cooking School Maga- 
zine, Physical Culture, and the 
like. Druggists we reached 
through papers such as Pa- 
cific Drug Review, Soda Foun- 
tain, N. A. R. D. Notes, and so 
on. In reaching grocers we local- 
ized our trade-paper advertising 
as much as possible. Thus, to in- 
fluence grocers in Michigan we 
used Merchants Trade Journal, 
of Grand Rapids; for grocers in 
Missouri, the Jnternational Gro- 
cer, of St. Louis; for grocers in 


nal advertising, we operated a 
carefully planned poster cam- 
paign in approximately twenty- 
five of the leading cities East of 
Denver. We paid especial atten- 
tion to selecting what may he 
called logical poster cities. Some 
cities, we consider, are poster: 
cities; others, painted display 
cities. The heading under which 
a city comes depends primarily 
upon the state of development of 
the local poster, or the painted 
display industry. For example, 
we consider Kansas City a logical 
painted display city, because there 
the painted display industry is de- 
veloped to a high degree. , 
“In selecting cities in which 
our posters were to appear, one 
other point was borne in mind, 
namely, to use only cities that are 
jobbing centers. It is a part 0 
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our policy to cater to jobbers, 
and we wanted our posters to ap- 
pear where they would be seen 
by jobbers. 

“Here is the theory upon which 
our campaign was planned: We 
relied upon the magazines to edu- 
cate the public to the advantages 
of ‘Red Wing’ grape juice. For 
educational purposes the maga- 
zines are, in our opinion, ideal 
for ‘Red Wing’ grape juice, Our 
trade-journal advertising in- 
formed the trade of the adver- 
tising of ‘Red Wing,’ and of our 
plans, Work on the trade was 
supplemented by direct-mail ad- 
vertising and by personal sales- 
manship. 

“This took care of the broad, 
general plan of education. Sooner 
or later results would have been 
manifested by consumer demand. 
But we wanted quick ‘action, and 
we wanted it in certain cities. 

‘To get this quick localized 
action, we decided on poster ad- 
vertising. We arrived at this de- 
cision after studying the adver- 
tising methods of other lines of 
business that must have quick re- 
sults in order to live. We selected 
the circus business as typical. To 
live, to say nothing of prospering, 
a circus must get immediate ac- 
tion ta its advertisements, Owing 
to its short stay in a town—an 
average of two days—a circus 
cannot wait for its. advertising 
message io trickle into the minds 
of prospective customers. Nor 
can it be content with any half- 
hearted response. It simply must 
have immediate mass action. And 
to get this immediate mass ac- 
tion the circus uses poster adver- 
tising. 

Another point that appealed to 
us in poster advertising is in the 
opportunity offered to us to 
tepresent our product to the con- 
sumer in its true color form. We 
place great stress upon the im- 
portance of this. When a bottle 
of ‘Red Wing’ is pictured in 
black and white it is not a true re- 
production—too much is left to 
the consumer’s imagination. Nor 
's it as appetizing: and as desire- 
creating as a life-colored bottle 
showing the natural rich color of 
the grape juice. By means of 


true-to-life colored posters, we 
can place before consumers in a 
striking manner a true reproduc- 
tion of our product, our trade- 
mark, and our label as they actu- 
ally are. 


HOW CAMPAIGN WAS PLANNED 


“Our poster advertising was not 
operated in any haphazard, cover- 
the-whole-city manner. Instead, 
it was planned with extreme care, 
and placed where it would have 
the greatest influence. Districts 
containing a foreign population, a 
floating element, or those repre- 
senting a low buying power were 
scrupulously avoided. We placed 
posters only in districts populated 
by high-class families, that not 
only have money but are willing 
to spend it for semi-luxuries. For 
example, in New York City, we 
started on Riverside Drive and 
went up to the Bronx. On the 
East Side district we placed post- 
ers from Madison Avenue up to 
around 59th Street. We followed 
the same plan in all the cities we 
used. 

“As before stated, we wanted 
jobbers to see our posters. That 
is why we selected cities according 
to their jobber representation. 
And just as we had our posters 
appear in cities where jobbers 
would see them, so did we have 
our posters appear in places where 
local retailers would see them. 
We made it a point to have 
prominent displays as near as pos- 
sible to the principal grocery 
stores in each city—stores which 
we wanted to handle our goods. 
By doing this we reasoned that 
the store owners would be sure to 
see our posters on their way to 
and from business, Nothing helps 
more to influence retailers to 
stock goods than to keep con- 
stantly before them well-gotten- 
up advertising aimed at the con- 
sumer. Retailers are not so re- 
sponsive as they used to be to 
cleverly spun tales of advertising 
that is going to be done—before 
they manifest much interest they 
have to see the actual advertising 
in operation... And this we showed 
them in a_ striking way. We 
planned to have our posters ap- 
pear in each city about a week be- 
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fore our salesmen started to call 
on the trade. 

“There’s still another reason 
for our selecting poster sites near 
grocery stores, and that is to in- 
fluence the consumer when she is 
in the buying mood. A woman— 
or a man for that matter—will 
read advertisements time after 
time and resolve to act on them 
and buy the goods advertised. 
But this intention is crowded out 
of her mind by dozens of other 
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Like a trip th ih the 


3 York: like selecting 
the giant Concord grapes 
with your own hands: 
like sipping their sweet. 
fresh juice with your 

ips - that is 


FULL PAGE NATIONAL COPY 


matters, and she forgets. When 
this happens—and it happens right 
along—much of the advertising 
done has failed in its purpose. 
Action—actual buying—is the only 
thing that places O. K. on any ad- 
vertising campaign. 

“To get this action—to crystal- 
lize in the consumer’s mind all the 
advertisements of ‘Red Wing’ she 
had seen in the magazines, and on 
other posters—at the time when 
she was actually in the buying 
mood, as evidenced by her being 
on her way to her grocery store, 
we relied upon posters placed ad- 


jacent to grocery stores. And re- 


INK 


sults show that our confidence jn 
this method was far from being 
misplaced. 

“We used 24-sheet posters ex- 
clusively, and placed only one on 
each site. We consider that our 
poster is so striking as to make 
duplicate posting unnecessary, 


HANDLING OF THE RETAILER 


“Now about handling the re- 
tailer as an individual. Every now 
and then we, of course, meet with 
retailers who refuse 
to handle our goods 
for any one of a 
dozen reasons, Ey- 
ery firm has this to 
contend with. As a 
general _ proposition 
we can swing balky 
retailers into line 
simply by persistent 
effort applied through 
personal salesman- 
ship, trade journal 
advertising, and con- 
sumer demand, 

“But when even 
these combined fac- 
tors fail to make a 
retailer see things 
our way, and we 
have special reasons 
for wanting him to 
handle our line, sucli 
as his controlling 
large, high-class 
trade, we resort to 
special tactics. 


te. ed SI 


USE OF SALESMEN 


“We have our 
salesmen make calls 
at a number of the 

better class residences in the 
grocer’s immediate neighborhood. 
They demonstrate ‘Red Wing’ to 
the lady of the house in person. 
To achieve success in this line calls 
for special tactics. It is no easy 
matter to hold the attention of a 
housewife at a door and get her 
to listen to a selling talk. We've 
developed a method that success- 
fully solves the problem, however. 
When the woman opens the door 
the salesman immediately places a 
bottle of ‘Red Wing’ in her hand. 
The moment she takes hold of the 
bottle our salesman dips into his 
pocket for a note-book and pencil 
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Pause! Reflect! 


Before you launch your 1915 advertising 
campaign, look it over more critically. It 
is a good time for fresh analysis. 


Is it calculated to really create consumer 
demand ? 


Or is it merely bait for dealers ? 
Is it fresh enough, interesting enough, 
human enough to grip your public ? 


Or have you been unconsciously addressing 
your associates and competitors ? 


Is your list well considered ? 

Are you properly cultivating a given 
audience ¢ 

Or are you scattering your energy among 
too many publications ? 


What do you mean when you say you are 
“reaching’’ so many million homes ? 


Are you reaching them ? 

And if you are, what do you do—give them 
a tap or a punch ? 

If you feel uneasy about any of these ques- 
tions, you need not worry about 


‘the time wasted in looking 
before one leaps.” 


CALKINS & HOLDEN 


250 Fifth Ave. 3 EB New York 








Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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and goes through the motions of 
writing. We know of no case 
where a woman has refused to 
take the bottle. And as long as 
she holds it she will listen atten- 
tively. The writing stunt is simply 
to give an extra impression of 
importance, and to prevent the 
woman from handing back the 
bottle. As long as the salesman is 
writing she cannot hand back the 
bottle. Right from the opening 
of the door the salesman keeps 
up an animated talk on the merits 
of ‘Red Wing’ and tries to induce 


INK 


without giving offense to anyone, 

“Connecting the retailer’s store 
with our advertising is a point to 
which we pay special attention, 
By means of striking window dis- 
plays we aim to focus our maga- 
zine advertising and poster adyer- 
tising upon each store that handles 
our goods. Most retailers wel- 
come the opportunity to use our 
displays, as they have learned by 
experience that wiridow displays, 
connected with wide, general ad- 
vertising, sound a golden echo in 
their cash drawer. Our window 











ONE OF THE SUCCESSFUL WINDOW DISPLAYS 


the woman to order a case trom 
her grocer. In some cases our 
salesmen take actual orders for 
delivery through the grocer, As 
the average grocer knows on 
which side his bread is buttered, 
he seldom fails to respond to this 
consumer demand by placing an 
order with us. 

“This is not a sampling cam- 
paign by any means, nor ts it in 
general use—it is simply a special 
method to meet special cases. We 
always avoid any suggestion of 
attempting to force the retailer. 
We do not believe in forcing any- 
one to do anything. Force usually 
reacts unfavorably. We exercise 
what might be called gentlemanly 
persistence and it usually wins out 


display system is operated from a 
number of central points through- 
out the country. Here we keep all 
necessary supplies for fixing up 
window displays of all kinds. We 
have no standardized form of dis- 
play, as so much depends on the 
nature and the size of the window 
to be trimmed. 

“As a general propositio d 
not leave it to the retailer to fix 
up his own display of our line. 
We have found that the average 
retailer is too much engrossed in 
his own affairs to pay much at- 
tention to this. He is inclined to 
keep putting it off, and in the end 
forgets all about it. 

“So we aim to have our own 
men put in our displays whenever 
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NEEDLECRAF T 


Strongest where 
many are weakest 


More circulation 
in the small towns 
for the money than 

_most women’s pub- 
lications. 





Guaranteed paid-in-advance 
circulation 750,000. 


Rate $3.00 per agate line. 


NEEDLECRAFT PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Mer. JOHN GRANT, Western Mar. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 30 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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(Reproduction of the back page of ee my 1914, 
the 


issue of SUCCESSFUL FARMING, showing 
the X-Ray Incubator Company.) 


Why the X-Ray Incubator Co. 
Moved to Des Moines 


Eight years ago, at Wayne, Nebraska, Mr. J. H. Kate, 
a clothing merchant, began to make incubators in a small 
way. 

He was successful from the start, because for years he 
had been studying the incubator and poultry situation and 
had some distinctive ideas of his own which he incorporated 
in the new machine, now the famous X-Ray. 

His business doubled every year from the start, and 
while he liked to live in Wayne, it became necessary for 
him to be at a better distributing point. 

In seeking a new location, he endeavored to get as near 
as possible to the exact center of his selling territory. This 
he found, after careful investigation of his records, to be 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

He is now located there in an up-to-date factory, and 
his business last season doubled, as usual. 


ad of 
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He has used SUCCESSFUL FARMING for years with 
ood results, and last season made it the back-bone of his 
campaign, using, as shown above, the back cover. 

It is only natural. that SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
should be his best medium, because -it covers most evenly 
his best territory—the poultry belt, which, by. the way, 1s 
synonymous with the corn belt,—for while poultry has in 
past years been most largely produced in the East, the 
energetic live-stock farmer of the Central West has taken 
over the business, it fitting in with his animal husbandry. 

Other advertisers in various lines are using SUCCESS- 
FUL FARMING as the back-bone of their campaigns, 
and with large copy are concentrating on the states where sales 
are most readily made. 

For the guidance of advertisers who want facts accu- 
rately and graphically presented, we have compiled a series 
of Definite Data maps. One of these maps is shown below. 
It gives accurate information on the location of poultry 
by states. The complete set contains 60 maps and is a 
thorough analysis of buying power of the American farmer, 
and the best methods to reach him. 

If you think they will be valuable to you, write for a set. 


E. T. MEREDITH 


Publisher 
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A Definite Data map showing the location of Poultry production by 
states. One dot equals $10,000 in value. 
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possible. For this purpose we em- 
ploy salesmen with window- trim- 
ming ability. The men in this 
work are a fruitful source of or- 
ders. They usually plan to install 
our displays while the retailer is 
fixing up a display of his own. 
Under these conditions they are 
not only able to meet the retailer 
on a friendly basis, but also to 
keep up a running fire of selling 
talk. The retailer has his mouth 
full of pins or tacks most of the 
time, and cannot talk back. But 
his ears are open, and as long as 
he sticks at his work he has to 
listen. After he has listened to 
the selling talk of one of our men 
for a half hour or so, he is gen- 
erally in the mood where a tactful 
suggestion will pry an order out 
of him. We get a lot of valuable 
business in this way. 


“INSIDE THE STORE” ADVERTISING 

“Inside the store, too, we are 
strong for display advertising. We 
believe in keeping ‘Red Wing’ be- 
fore the customer all the time. 
Our general advertising creates a 


desire for ‘Red Wing’; window 


displays indicate a store where 
this desire can be filled, and pull 


the customer into the store. But 
even then there are chances of 
the sale slipping away through the 
customer forgetting. So we get 
retailers to use throughout their 
stores our attractive show-cards, 
bottle-holders, and the like. At 
the counter, too—when the cus- 
tomer is actually buying goods— 
we count on administering a final 
buying impulse. We do this by 
means of compelling counter cards 
designed to produce immediate 
action by the customer. 

“While our magazine advertise- 
ments are of the general publicity 
type, we also make them do serv- 
ice as actual order-getters, al- 
though this angle is not featured. 
In a corner of each magazine ad- 
vertisement we run, ‘If your deal- 
er is unable to supply you, send 
us his name and address and $3.00 
and we will ship you a trial. case 
of a dozen pints by prepaid ex- 
press to any point East of the 
Missouri River; or for 10c. we 
will mail you a sample four-ounce 
bottle. We follow this plan be- 


INK 


cause we feel that customers often 
try to obtain advertised goods at 
stores and give it up as hopeless 
because the retailer does not hap- 

pen to stock them. In this way 

_ the advertising has made are’ 
ost. 

“When we receive an order di- 
rect, we send it to the retailer in 
the town who handles our line. 
If our goods are not handled in 
that town, we ship direct to the 
customer in order to avoid delay, 
and send both the jobber and the 
principal retailer in the town a 
check representing their commis- 
sion on the sale. Then we use 
this tactfully as a lever to pry 
open their order books. 

“In selling to institutions such 
as hospitals, orphan asylums, ho- 
tels, summer resorts, boarding 
schools, and the-like, we used to 
run up against a price objection, 
as ‘Red Wing’ is the highest- 
priced grape juice on the mar- 
ket. Now, however, we seldom 
meet with this objection, as we 
forestall it. All brands of grape 
juice appear alike until they are 
tasted. And taste tells. Each of 
our salesmen who calls on this 
class of trade carries with him a 
satchel that is really a miniature 
refrigerator. On meeting the 
buyer his first move is to open a 
bottle of ‘Red Wing,’ pour it into 
a glass, and hand it to the pros- 
pect with the command-sugges- 
tion, ‘Taste this.’ The flavor of 
‘Red Wing’ is thus impressed on 
the buyer under the best condi- 
tions, and the lingering mellow 
taste generally prevents him from 
objecting to price. 

The appropriation amounts t 
nearly $200000, which includes 
expenditures for magazines an¢ 
outdoor display as well as for 
window displays, counter cards 
and the like for jobbers and re 
tailers, The company operates 4 
sales force of 130 men who call 
on jobbers and dealers east of 
the Mississippi River. Approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of its entire 
business is with high-class grocery 
stores. 
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Making “Charity” Ad- 
vertising Pay a Profit 


Stereotvped Letters of Refusal and 
“Policy? Turn-Downs not Al- 
ways Best Way to Dispose of 
Undesirable Solicitations — How 
One Manufacturer Used Oppor- 
tunity to Get Leads for Salesmen 


By J. C. Asplet 


D\VERTISERS who have the 

habit of writing Form No. 
345 to persons soliciting a page 
in “our” special souvenir pro- 
gramme, might be surprised to 
know that they are throwing away 
grain with the chaff. Moreover, 
if these same advertisers could 
look behind the scenes when their 
letter is read before the club by 
the chairwoman of the programme 
committee, and hear such com- 
ments as “The mean old thing! 
I'll never buy his goods again as 
long as I live,” they would be 
strongly inclined to change their 
system. Quite probably they 
would decide that this matter of 
disposing of requests for char- 
itable advertising is worthy of 
more discriminating attention. 

As a matter of fact, many let- 
ters soliciting this kind of adver- 
tising, instead of being a menace 
to the appropriation, are a hidden 
opportunity to get leads for sales- 
men, secure influential testimo- 
nials, build good will and put the 
advertising department in the 
good graces of the sales organ- 
ization generally. Not ‘that the 
advertising itself amounts — to 
much—in fact, it is often wise to 
use the simple copy “Donated by 
a friend,” rather than lay your- 
self open to a host of “Me Too” 
solicitations—but there are many 
little “stunts” which a clever ad- 
vertiser can use to make the 
money which is spent this way 
pay a profit. 

Not long ago the advertising 
manager for a big vacuum 
cleaner manufacturer received a 
penciled memorandum from “the 
old man” to “do whatever he 
could” for a certain lady who 
was interested in a programme 
tor charitable entertainment. 
The advertising manager knew 
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that such a memo was a virtual 
order. Yet he hated to see the 
money squandered, as he knew it 
would be if he gave the order for 
a page without any conditions. 
So he did some hard thinking. 

By questioning the lady he 
found that all the leading women 
in the suburb were out working 
tooth and nail to get advertising 
for the programme. It was the 
idea to raise several thousand 
dollars for the Belgian relief 
fund, and as she was a friend of 
the president’s she had offered to 
secure advertising from him. 

When his fair visitor men- 
tioned that all the prominent 
ladies of the suburb were out 
hustling, the advertising manager 
got an inspiration. “Why not 
cash in on all this enthusiasm,” 
he thought, “and sell a few 
dozen of these ladies vacuum 
cleaners?” So he fell in most 
heartily with the plan, agreed to 
take a full page, and said that 
he would have a representative of 
the company call on her for full 
particulars with a check in ad- 
vance. What happened after- 
wards can be imagined. Not only 
did the salesman leave a vacuum 
cleaner in the home of the so- 
licitor, but also in the home of 
several other members of the 
committee. 


ONE WAY OF GETTING TESTIMONIALS 


But you say that is all right fo. 
the concern selling a specialty di- 


rect to the consumer, but how 
about the advertiser of products 
of small value sold through deal- 
ers? About the only thing, you 
say, for him to do is to follow the 
example of the Hartford Business 
Men’s Association and put a sign 
in the reception-room, “We are 
members of the H. B. M A, 
which is pledged not to advertise 
in any programme, scorecard or 
publication issued by any social, 
fraternal, church, labor or other 
organization, or to make contri- 
bttions of money, or to buy 
tickets, other than established 
newspapers.” Or should he have 
a spécial fund set aside by the 
president of the company for 
charitable purposes, which would 
become -exhausted very early in 
(Continued on page 54) 
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the Right Basis 


No building is stronger than its 
foundation—no book or catalogue is 
stronger than its foundation—the paper 
it is printed on. 


Radium Folding Enamel 


has been especially designed to fulfill 
a long felt want—a paper of superior 
finish, folding qualities and strength. A 
difficult combination and worthy of 
much effort to produce. 

Radium Folding Enamel does not 
crack or break when saddle stitched 
and will average 25 points test on 
Mullen Tester—basis 25 x 38— 8o Ib. 

This stock is pure white with a 
superfine finish—productive of bring- 
ing out the last detail in the finest 
screen half tones—and the price is 
reasonable. 

Durability, finish and economy—the 
foundation for a book of selling 
efficiency. 

We want to send you facts, samples 
and dummies of Radium Folding 
Enamel. Write today. 


Bermingham & Seaman Co. 


Tribune Building, Chicago 
‘Milwaukee St. Louis 
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Successful Displays in the Dealers’ 
Windows 


The Answers to Some Troublesome Questions Which Have Been Asked 
by Manufacturers 


By M. P. Staulcup 


| 
OMETHING more than 
twelve years ago I began to 
study window trimming as 
means of selling goods. For nine 


a’ 


years | trimmed windows for va-. 


rious retail stores, and then in- 
augurated a national campaign of 
window display for the Burson 
Knitting Company, of Rockford, 
Ill, manufacturer of women’s 
cotton hosiery. In previous ar- 
tices in Printers’ INK I outlined 
some of the methods of proced- 
ure adopted by that company, to- 
gether with some observations on 
window display in general. This 


present series will deal more par- 
ticularly with the routine details 
of getting a window-display cam- 
paign started, how to maintain it 


at an efficient standard, how much 
it will cost, what results may 
reasonably be expected, etc. Please 
understand that I am not talking 
theory, but am citing actual inci- 
dents which have come under my 
personal observation during the 
last twelve years. 

Just to clear the ground, let me 
state that the Burson Knitting 
Company, like the majority of 
manufacturers, sells its product 
through jobbers. It does not 
grant exclusive agencies, either to 
dealers or jobbers, and it has no 
direct dealing with retailers so far 
as the sale of its goods is con- 
cerned, Its product (hosiery ex- 
clusively) is made in an assort- 
ment of styles and patterns, and 
in grades ranging in price from 
25 cents to 75 cents. Its business 
differs in no essential particular 
from that of hundreds of other 
manufacturers of wearing apparel, 
food products, hardware and so on. 
_ The company’s window displays 
in the larger cities were placed 
ina few stores at a time by my- 
self or my assistants, were al- 
lowed to remain for a week or 
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ten days, and were then removed. 
In the smaller towns we used a 
lithographed set, which was sent 
to dealers upon request, and which 
they themselves set up from our 
directions. 

When the editor of PrinTers’ 
Ink asked me to write these ar- 
ticles he told me that he wanted 
them to be thoroughly practical. 
He would expect me to be able, 
he said, to answer some of the 
troublesome questions which man- 
ufacturers are facing in connec- 
tion with displays in their dealers’ 
windows. To that end he wrote 
to several concerns, asking them 
to tell him what particular fea- 
tures of the problem would be 
most interesting to them. Most 
of them replied with a list of 
questions, which I have before 
me. I shall endeavor to answer 
those questions as fully as I can, 
illustrating my answers from per- 
sonal experience. 


MAKE IT EASY FOR THE DEALER 


“How can the merchant be con- 
vinced that the fine window dis- 
play benefits him as much as the 
advertiser who furnishes it?” 

That can be done more or less 
easily, according to the kind of 
stores in which the goods are 
sold. Dry goods and department 
stores are easiest to convince. 
drug stores come next, then hard- 
ware stores. Grocery stores are 
most difficult, as a rule. The first- 
named have been most thoroughly 
educated to the value of their win- 
dow space, and the last appreciate 
it least. Dry goods and depart- 
ment stores, from the very start, 
have dealt in goods which lent 
themselves most obviously to dis- 
play. The other stores have need- 
ed outside influence—speaking 
broadly—to show them that their 
goods also have a display value. 

Convincing the merchant that a 
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display is of benefit to him de- 
pends, first, upon the quality of 
the display as demonstrated by 
good photographs. No argument 
is likely to get under the skin un- 
less he is able to see the display 
as a whole and use whatever 
judgment he possesses in deter- 
mining its value. Then, if he 
is to install it himself, he must be 
shown how easy it is to set up 
and take down, and perfectly plain 
directions must be given so as 
to convince him that he can read- 


total sales for the period of the 
display in some of the stores, 
Tell him how much certain clerks 
sold. Offer him some novel book- 
let or souvenir for his customers 
while the display is in the window. 
Don’t suggest that he can vet it 
without using the display. Above 
all, don’t ask him to do something 
for you. Make it perfectly clear 
that you are offering to do some- 
thing for him, which will cost 
him no money and the very least 
possible time and trouble. 


= 


IN THIS DISPLAY THE NORSE BOAT WAS MADE TO MOVE, THUS TO DRAW ESPECIAL 
ATTENTION TO THE NORWEGIAN ORIGIN OF THE GOODS 


ily duplicate the effect of the 
photograph. The first step is to 
minimize the time and trouble 
he must spend in order to get the 
results in his own window. If 
he is expected to go to a lot of 
trouble or expense, that will out- 
weigh in his mind a bushel of 
sales arguments. 

When we come to the argu- 
ments (which stand second in 
importance) show him pictures of 
the displays in a few good stores. 
“If it paid Blank & Company, of 
Syracuse, to keep it in for a 
week, it will pay you.” Give the 


In less than three years the . 


Burson Knitting Company has se- 
cured the display of more than 
4,000 twelve-piece lithographed 
sets, which required not only some 
time and trouble to install, but 
also required the merchants to 
take some of the goods from stock 
and put them into the window. 
The cost of the entire campaign, 
including everything down to 
transportation charges, came to 
a little less than three dollars a 
set. Four thousand merchants 
were convinced that the displays 
would help them sell Burson hose 
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by the line of procedure outlined 
in the foregoing paragraphs. 


LETTING THE DEALER “SELL” HIM- 
SELF 


First, we advertised the display 
in the trade papers which reached 
our field. We made it important 
enough to devote page spaces to 
it exclusively. We showed a pho- 
tograph of completed display and 
offered to tell a dealer how to 
get one. We did not offer to 
send the outfit, only to tell him 
how to get it. 

To all inquiries we sent a book- 
let, showing ten different ways in 
which the material could be com- 
bined—in effect ten different dis- 
plays—and giving all the argu- 
ments for its use. A post-card 
was enclosed which entitled the 
dealer to an outfit without charge. 
The dealer was led first to in- 
quire; then he got the book, which 
he was able to study at his lei- 
sure, and, finally, after he thor- 
oughly understood the proposition, 
he was led to ask for the mate- 
rial, If he wasn’t convinced that 
it would pay him, he never would 
ask for it. 

“How can the merchant be 
shown that the display lends at- 
tractiveness and fresh interest to 
his store?” 

The only way to do that, so 
far as I know, is by offering him 
something so novel and attractive 
—so out of the ordinary—that he 
will sell himself on the proposi- 
tion. The quality of the display, 
and the way in which it is put up 
to him, has got to be attractive, 
and must arouse fresh interest in 
him first. A bunch of paper bor- 
ders to be pasted on the glass and 
a cheap cut-out won’t start his in- 
terest if he has received a dozen 
others, no better or worse, within 
the month. I have proved over 
and over again that the quality 
and distinctiveness of a display 
will sell it to a dealer when every 
argument fails utterly. 


THE TRUE VALUE OF A WINDOW 


“Why should a merchant set a 
Price upon his show windows and 
admit all who pay it, and so de- 
stroy or seriously impair their 
attractive value?” 


Simply because he has never 
been taught to appreciate the real 
value of his window space. Some- 
times—not very often, however— 
I have been told by a merchant 
that I could have his windows for 
one of our big displays for so 
much a day. “Thank you,” I 
usually replied, “but if your win- 
dows aren’t worth any more than 
that we can’t afford to give you 
the service. This display cost a 
great deal of money to build, and 
the company is paying my salary 
and that of my assistants simply 
to give this service to those mer- 
chants who are important enough 
to deserve it. If you don’t think 
that your windows are worth a 
good many times twenty-five dol- 
lars a day to you, we'll have to 
accept your own valuation of 
them, but we are sorry to say 
that it isn’t high enough to war- 
rant us in placing the display in 
them.” 

That novel view-point usually 
led to a discussion of the real 
value of window space, and we 
very seldom failed to secure the 
window on our own terms. It 
is needless to say that we never 
accepted it on any other terms. 

“A druggist has a show-case in 
his store in which he has 200 ar- 
ticles. He has space on the top 
of that case for five or six dis- 
plays. How could we become one 
of the favored, and have our 
goods displayed ?” 

. “There are 52 weeks in the 
year. A dealer is handling sev- 
eral thousand articles, a great 
many of which are advertised. 
How can we become one of the 
52, and get a window display for 
a week?” ; 

By spending enough money to 
get a distinctive display, and by 
taking pains to sell the display 
proposition to the dealer. Some 
displays are poor enough to go 
straight to the paper-baler or the 
furnace; others are ordinary 
enough to take an even chance 
with a dozen others, and some are 
good enough to make the dealer 
want to use them. It is up to 
the manufacturer himself to put 
his displays into the last-named 
class. It has been done, and can 
be done again. 
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“Out of $2,500 worth of adver- 
tising material, window displays, 
show-cards, etc., shipped to deal- 
ers, we found, upon investigation 
one year later, 17 cents’ worth on 
display. We have no way of 
knowing how much of it was 
ever used. How can we get a 
reading on what the dealer does 
with our window display and ad- 
vertising material ?” 

The amount of the material used 
depends a good deal upon the 
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if it is easily soiled, of course he 
will not use it again, 
Manufacturers who sell direct 
can instruct their salesmen to 
check up on the displays in their 
territories. Sometimes it is worth 


while to offer prizes for the best 
displays, coupled with a blanket 
offer of two or three dollars for 
each photograph of a display. If 
a display. is worth anything, it 
ought to be worth the cost of a 
photograph, 


plus a small bonus 


‘WATCH THE NUMBERS CHANGE 
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A SIMPLE YET IMPRESSIVE METHOD OF SHOWING VOLUME OF PRODUCTION 


quality of the stuff which was 
bought with the $2,500. It is by 
no. means a large amount to 
spend for a year’s campaign in 
windows alone, yet it should rea- 
sonably ‘be expected to secure a 
thousand displays, more than half 
of which would be used more than 
once. If the dealer is required to 
ask for the display before he gets 
it, and if it is:sent to him with 
plain directions for use, there is 
a reasonable certainty that he will 
use it. If it is not too flimsy in 
construction there is a possibility 
that he will use it more than once. 
If it falls to pieces when he re- 
moves it from the window, or 


for the dealer’s trouble. Prize 
offers should always receive the 
O K of the post office before 
they are launched, 

None of those methods will give 
a complete list of the dealers who 
use the display, but will indicate 
in a general way how widely it 
is used. On the whole, however, 
I should be inclined to feel satis- 
fied that the displays would be 
used at least once by dealers who 
asked for them after having been 
informed of all the details. 

Perhaps it may seem that I am 
unduly insistent upon that latter 
condition, but I regard it as high- 
ly important. It is easy enough 
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69,626 Persons 
Wanted to Know 


During the last 3 months, 69,626 
of the readers of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL wrote to the editors of the 
magazine, asking for advice or help, 
an increase of over 28,000 during the 
same 3 months last year, showing 
the wonderful growth of the confi- 
dential relations between the editors 
of the magazine and its readers. The 
highest authorities in each line an- 
swer these letters, among them 
Lyman Abbott, D.D.; Josef Hofmann, 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Mrs. Julian Heath, 
Mrs. Christine Frederick:a corps of 24 
editorsin all. Itis this peculiar close re- 
lation of editors to readers that makes 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL so 
productive of results to advertisers. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The Fable of the 


Inconstant Tribes | 











Now the Nottocs were a Southern.tribe that devoted 
themselves to farming. Their products were sold to 
faraway tribes who took the raw materials and con- 
verted them into things to wear and to eat. 


Each year tribes to the North of them—tribes to the 
West of them—sent forth their deputies who bought 
their raw products, and sold them in return articles of 
raiment and tools to till the soil. 


The Nottocs were a prosperous tribe. They had had no war 
for fifty years. Their wealth was rapidly increasing. Their 
needs were still great. They bought freely from the tribes to 
the North and the West of their boundaries. 


Then some of the faraway tribes that bought liberally from 
the Nottocs went to war. Their looms were idle. They could 
not buy from the Nottocs, and the Nottocs had more raw 
material than the other tribes could use. 

So their raw products bought less raiment and less tools to till 
the soil than the year just past. 

And some of the tribes to the North and some of the tribes 
to the West reasoned thusly: 


The Nottocs this year are not as prosperous as in the years 

ast. They cannot buy so freely of our raiment and our tools. 

his year we will send no envoys to see them. We shall wait 
until they have another prosperous year. Then shall we sell 
them more freely than before. 

So that year many tribes visited not the Nottocs. But some 
tribes were wise and sent their envoys as in years past. .And 
these envoys cemented ties of friendship with the tribe. They 
gained the friendship of those who stood high in their councils. 
And though their sales were not so large they did more to get 
good will than in the tens of years that went before. 


And the Nottocs reasoned that the tribes whose friendship and 
trade relations were continued in times of adversity, as well as 
in times of prosperity, were the tribes worth “sticking to.” 

And when the war clouds blew away—the tribes who had 
neglected them again sent their envoys to the Nottocs, but the 
Nottocs reasoned “Here are fair-weather friends. We shall 
buy all we can from those tribes who supplied our wants in 
times of trial—but as little as we can from those who cultivate 
our trade only when the years are fat.” 

And new tribes had commenced to supply the Nottocs with 
some things the old inconstant tribes had sold. Many of the 
“fair-weather” tribes found their trade had vanished. Tribes 
with more than a year-wide\Wision had secured the trade short- 
sightedness had lost. 

MORAL: Your advertising has been your envoy to_the 
Southern farmers—your only representative they know. Why 
sacrifice in one year what it has taken many years to accomplish? 
Most manufacturers are proving themselves not inconstant tribes. 





The Farm Papers Needed to Cover the South 


The Southern Planter The Southern Ruralist 
Richmond, Va. Atlanta, Ga. 


The Progressive Farmer Sesttore Farming 
Scialion. Sheustie, 
; Raleigh, Dallas Atlanta, Ga. 


The Southern A griculturist Modern Farming 
Nashville, Tenn. New Orleans, La. 
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to get a dealer to sign a coupon 
which entitles him to a display. 
But when the display arrives, 
packed in a box or two, it doesn’t 
look anything like the beautiful 
picture he ordered from, and he 
fnds that he must sit down and 
study out the directions, ‘and then 
take tine to assemble the pieces 
inhis window. He is disappointed 
right at the start, and perhaps the 
whole expenditure is wasted so 
far as he is concerned, 

But, on the contrary, if he had 
been sent a book containing all 
the facts, explaining what he 


week,” says the porter, “for cart- 
ing junk up to the window-trim- 
mer when he didn’t want it.” So 
the display goes straight to the 
paper-baler, and is later sold for 
half a cent a pound. 

Of course, there are plenty of 
concerns who use show-cards, 
cut-outs, small counter displays 
and the like which it is advisable 
to send with the goods. If the 


goods go through jobbers exclu- 
sively, the manufacturer does not 
know definitely who his dealers 
are and it isn’t worth while to 
spend money advertising a 50- 











ELABORATE ENOUGH TO DISARM THE MERCHANT WHO OFFERS TO RENT HIS WINDOW 


would have to do and why it 
was advisable to do it, he might 
never ask for the display at all, 
thus saving a wasted outht. And 
there is a pretty big probability 
that :f he does ask for it, he ex- 
pects to make the effort necessary 
to use it to advantage. 


MATERIAL MUST REACH 
THE RIGHT MAN 


“Should displays be shipped 
with the goods or under separate 
cover ?” 

Separately, by all means, and 
prepaid. The few cents extra are 
well spent to insure the display’s 
getting into the hands of the man 
who has asked for it. The man 
who unpacks the goods probably 
doesn’t know anything about the 
display proposition at all: if the 
store is a large one he certainly 
doesn’t. “I got called down last 


DISPLAY 


cent cut-out. But where a manu- 
facturer has gone to the pains to 
get up a window display, costing 
anywhere from two dollars up, he 
wants to be fairly certain that 
none of them are wasted. The 
only way he can do that is by 
getting in touch with the dealers 
themselves. And, incidentally, if 
the manufacturer ever wants to 
change his policy and sell direct, 
he will find his window-display 
list extremely useful. 

“How may window photographs 
be taken without causing reflec- 
tions ?” 

Take them at night, by the light 
inside the window. An exposure 
of from 20 minutes to an hour, 
according to the illumination, will 
give good results unless the goods 
on display are black. A display 
of black goods never .does pho- 
tograph well, and for my photo- 
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graphs of Burson displays I used 
tan stockings in place of black. 
Choose a night when there is 
no wind and it is not raining. 
Set the camera near the curb, just 
far enough away so that the win- 
dow covers the whole plate. Do 
not let passers-by linger in front 
of the window, but so long as 
they keep moving they will do no 
harm. If lights from passing 
street-cars and automobiles cause 
reflections on the glass, a screen 
of black cambric as large as the 
window may be stretched between 
two poles and held behind the 
camera by a couple of assistants. 
As a matter of fact, all photo- 
graphs of window displays should 
be taken by artificial light so as 
to avoid long shadows, even when 


the displays are set up in a model 


window which is unglazed. 

“Is it possible to. buy sketches 
or designs for displays which can 
be followed; or is it necessary to 
set up an actual display and have 
it photographed ?” 

Sketches are all very well so 
far as the color scheme and dec- 
orative effects. are concerned, but 
when the goods are actually put 
into a window the effect is likely 
to be quite different. from what 
is expected. The artist who makes 
the sketch is at perfect liberty to 
alter the perspective and the di- 
mensions of objects in order to 
get the effect he is after. Any 
artist that I ever saw will do it, 
_ unconsciously, of course, but the 
result is just as fatal. It is a 
simple matter in a picture to fore- 
shorten a box so that something 
behind it will be visible. But 
the real box, in a real window, 
isn’t so accommodating. The only 
way to be sure of the results is 
to put the goods behind a win- 
dow-frame, set up the camera, and 
let the photograph tell the story. 

(To be continued) 


L. L. Robbins, Jr., an Officer 
of Collin Armstrong, Inc. 


At the annual meeting of Collin Arm- 
strong, Inc., held November 5, L. L. 
Robbins Jr.. was elected a vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Robbins was at one time a 
member of the Metropolitan Magazine 
advertising staff and became associated 
with Collin Armstrong, Inc., about two 
years ago. 


New Trade and Technical 
Press Organization 

Representatives of thirty leading 
and _ technical ublications met ye 
othces of the Simmons-Boardman Com. 
pany, in New York, last week, and 
tock the first steps toward a permanent 
organization. The purpose of the move. 
ment is to form a national assuciation 
of publishers who will agree t© stand 
by the Standards of Practice fr busi- 
ness papers adopted by the Joronto 
Convention of the Associated Advertis. 
ing Clubs of the World, and apply for 
membership in that organization. © 

The movement to form such an or. 
ganization started last April, but no 
definite action was taken until after 
the Chicago convention of the /’edera- 
tion of Trade Press Associations. Here 
the representative publishers decided 
that the interests Fy trade journalism 
demanded an organization which would 
take a decided stand on the circulation 
question. One of the stipulations of 
membership, if the proposed constitution 
is adopted, will be that a publication 
must be a member of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. Other conditions are: 
Publishers must refuse to publish 
“puffs,” free reading notices or paid 
“write ups;” must decline any adver 
tisement which has a tendency to mis 
lead; must solicit subscriptions solely 
on the merit of the publication; must 
supply advertisers with full information 
regarding character and extent of cir- 
culation; and must eliminate as far as 
possible personal opinions from news 
columns and confine them to the edi- 
torial pages. 

A second meeting was scheduled for 
this week, when officers would be 
elected, a suitable name selected, and 
the constitution, as prepared by. the 
committee, adopted. The following pub 
lications have paid the initiation fees 
and will become “charter” members of 
the association: 

American Machinist, American Print- 
er, The Automobile Coal Age, Electric 
Railway Journal, Electrical Review & 
Western Electrician, Electrical World, 
Engineering & Mining Journal, Engi- 
neering News, Engineering Record, 
Furniture Manufacturer Artisan, 
Iron Age, Irom Age-Hardware, Motor 
Age,’ Metallurgwcat & Chemical Engi- 
neering, Metal Worker, National Build- 
er, Practical Engineer, Power, Railway 
Age Gazette, Signal Engineer, American 
Paint & Oil Dealer, Automobile Trade 
Journal, Boot & Shoe Recorder, Com- 
mercial Car Journal, Dry Goods Econo- 
mist, Railway Age Gazette, Tea & 
Coffee Trade Journal, Textile 
Record, Grand Rapids Furniture Record. 


“Aladdin” Houses for Belgian 
Refugees 


The North American Construction 
Company, of Bay City, Mich., has_re- 
ceived an order from the British Goy- 
ernment for. 600 “Aladdin” ready-built 
houses to be used in housing Belgian 
refugees. The company has no foreign 
representatives, and it is safe to pre- 
sume that the order was placed solely 
as a result of periodical advertising. 





The bubble of easy commercial con- 
quest of South America has burst. 


But there’s business there—especially 
in machinery and equipment for rail- 
road and engineering construction. 


At this moment Engineering News 
has a larger circulation there, we 
believe, than any other engineering 
paper with the possible exception of 
an English magazine, 


And we've a man in South America 
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now getting more, Soon its circula- 
tion will definitely exceed that of any 
other engineering-contracting paper. 


No South American business is going 
to roll gently into our coffers. 


But a determination to get it, plus 
working and advertising for it will 
produce, 

Engineering News is there every week 


in your interest if your product ap- 
pears in its pages. 


e « 
Engineering News 
Published by the Hill Publishing Company 
The Hill Building, 10th Avenue at 36th Street, New York 


Also publishers of The Engineering and Mining Journal, American Machinist, 
G. 


Power and Coal 


All members of the 
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Maintaining 
the Point of Contact with 
Your Dealers 


Mail Orders Furnish Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers a Means—Sup- 
plemental to the Orders Sent in 
by Traveling Men, but May Be- 
come of Prime Value—Ways to 
Get Them 


By John Allen Murphy 


[Ep1ttorrat Note.—Mr. Murphy is 
himself a merchant and, for this 
reason, the following article will be 
particularly suggestive.] 

] HAVE a soft spot in my heart 
for the boys who carry a grip, 
but there are very few small re- 
tailers who buy such a large per- 
centage of their goods by mail as 
I do. I always try to give the 
salesmen the preference, but mod- 
ern merchandising almost compels 
the retailer to do a great deal of 
his buying by mail. The mail- 
order method of purchasing has 
developed among retailers almost 
as much as it has among con- 
sumers, but in the case of the 
retailer it is more of a necessity. 
The retailer who wants to keep 
up his variety and keep down his 
stock is obliged to order a lot 
- by mail, 

Any jobber or manufacturer 
who gets all, or nearly all, of his 
business through salesmen is not 
making the most of the new quick- 
selling methods that are beginning 
to prevail in the merchandising 
world. 

It is not my intention to argue 
against the salesman method of 
selling goods. It is hard to open 
new accounts and difficult to re- 
tain old ones without the assist- 
ance of salesmen, but between 
their visits there should flow a 
constant stream of mail orders, 
either direct or to the jobber, de- 
pending on the scheme of distri- 
bution. Nowadays no salesman 
can get all the business from his 
territory to which his house is 
entitled. His visits are so infre- 
quent and competition so strong 
that it is asking too much of the 
merchant to have him hold his 
orders until the salesman calls 
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again, Unless the dealer is edy- 
cated to use the mails when he 
wants goods, the merchant js 
either going to miss a lot of sales, 
or else he will have to scatter his 
purchases by buying a little from 
the various salesmen calling on 
him every day. 

A few months ago the salesman 
of a well-known Chicago many- 
facturer of hardware specialties 
called on me. He sold me all 
he could, but at the same time 
he had no desire to overload me. 
He said he would not be around 
again for a year. However, he 
left me a catalogue, told me what 
discount I would be allowed from 
the prices quoted, and asked me 
to send in mail orders as often 
as I had enough “outs” to make 
a shipment. Within ten days 
after my initial shipment arrived 
I needed more of the goods and 
ordered from the catalogue. Now 
I am sending a mail order to that 
house every couple of weeks. 

But even the catalogue would 
not insure a continuance of my 
orders if the house did not do 
something else: to keep up my 
interest. About once a month they 
send me a_ well-written illus- 
trated circular, telling about some 
new article they manufacture 
which I ought to feature before 
my competitors get it, or else 
there is offered a reduced price 
on some staple for a short time 
only. Thus I am able to keep a 
good stock of a rather extensive 
line of fairly well advertised 
hardware specialties that sell 
rapidly and net a_ satisfactory 
profit. If this house expected to 
get most of its business through 
salesmen, and sent a man around 
to see me three or four times a 
year, I would usually have either 
too much stock or not enough 
variety.. By ordering in small lots 
every few days, I succéed in turn- 
ing my stock six or seven times 
a year, and thus make it one of 
the most profitable departments in 
the store. 

TRAVELING SALESMEN CAN'T MAIN- 
TAIN POINT OF CONTACT 
Many distributors are finding 


out that it does not pay to keep 
a lot of mere order-takers in the 
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field, They employ a few real 
salesmen to open up new accounts, 
to keep the old customers from 
going over to a competitor and 
to see that the trade keeps on 
sending mail orders. 

Many concerns are not as suc- 
cessful as they might be because 
the calls of their salesmen are so 
few and far between that there 
is no continuous point of contact 
between the house and the cus- 
tomer. Without this it is becom- 
ing increasingly hard to retain the 
dealer's co-operation. If the dis- 
tributor’s salesmen cannot call on 
the retailer often enough it is 
necessary that the point of con- 
tact be maintained in some other 
way, by the work of an efficient 
mail-order department, by the 
tight kind of trade-paper adver- 
tising, by the drive of effective 
consumer publicity. 

Printers’ INK has so frequently 
and thoroughly covered the sub- 
jet of trade-paper advertising, 
that I will confine my remarks 
here to direct-by-mail methods 
only. 
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The salesman method of keep- 
ing the retailer and the producer 
in touch is not sufficient. It is 
too slow. Dealers’ want-books fill 
up too quickly. Many salesmen 
see the retailer only once or twice 
a year. Of course, they cannot 
expect him to buy enough to last 
until they can call again. The 
dealer who buys more goods than 
he can turn in ninety days is 
headed for the rocks, 

Salesmen frequently miss their 
customers. Either the merchant 
is out when the salesman calls, 
or else the salesman has only a 
limited time to make the town. 
I wish sales managers knew how 
often this happens. Most travel- 
ing men merely skim their terri- 
tories. They go after the cream 
only, It isn’t their fault, either. 
They are obliged to travel so fast 
in order to keep down their ex- 
penses that they haven’t time to 
work each town carefully, Hence 
the very urgent necessity of sup- 
plementing the salesman’s activi- 
ties with one or more forms of 
office salesmanship, 
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Another firm from whom I buy 
have their salesmen send in every 
night a list of the prospects that 
they were unable to see. These all 
receive a strong selling letter from 
the house, in which they are told 
that the salesman called but was 
unable to find them in, and then 
they are offered an extra two 
per cent cash discount if the or- 
der is sent by mail. Other things 
being equal, this extra two per 
cent will pull a lot of mail busi- 
ness. Even if the letter doesn’t 
bring in much business, it is 
worth while, anyway, as it estab- 
lishes that point of contact that 
.the visit of the salesman would 
have established had he seen the 
retailer. Of course, there are ob- 
jections to the giving of the extra 
discount, The merchant may 
want it, even when he gives the.or- 
der to the salesman. 


DEALER MUST ORDER CON- 
STANTLY 


The live modern merchant no 
longer waits for a salesman to 
come around. He has an accu- 
rate stock-keeping system. He 
works his want-book every min- 
ute of the business day. He buys 
from his nearest jobber what he 
can, even though he has to pay 
more for the goods than would 
be the case if purchased else- 
where. He even goes out and 
buys many articles at retail rather 
than be out of them. He doesn’t 
want people to get out of the 
habit of coming to his store, 
which they are very likely to do 
if he is out of articles they call 
for. The retailer, while working 
to keep up his stock, must, at the 
same time, keep it down to a point 
where there will be enough turn- 
overs to make him a fair profit on 
his investment. He must order 
in small quantities and keep the 
goods coming all the time. To 
do this a mail order every day is 
almost a necessity. 

The merchant who is succeed- 
ing in retailing to-day keeps up 
his stock, as to quantity, variety, 
assortment and style. He buys 
from the traveling man all he can. 
But if the salesman isn’t there to 
take his orders, he sends them in 
by mail; telephone or telegraph— 


any way to get them in quickly. He 
stocks lines only after being con- 
vinced that, all things considered, 
they are the best for his purpose. 
He buys from as few houses as 
possible. He advertises and pushes 
the lines he is handling to the limit 
of his ability, and does not throw 
them out for any trivial reason. 
He does not discard a line until 
he is certain that he has found 
something better. 

As a result of listening to per- 
suasive salesmen, many merchants 
switch lines too frequently, This 
is fatal to success in retailing. 
Wise retailers know this. That 
is why they are not willing to 
listen to the siren song of every 
specialty man who comes along. 
for instance, if a merchant finds 
that, price and quality considered, 
the Blank hosiery gives the best 
satisfaction to his customers, -he 
should stick to, that hosiery, push 
its sale and keep up his sizes and 
grades by sending in mail orders 
every few days. If he orders 
hosiery from every hosiery sales- 
man that calls on him, he will lose 
trade, because people can never 
depend on finding the same stock- 
ings at his store twice in succes- 
sion. 

Readers of Printers’ Ink know 
that it is very difficult to get mail 
orders from the retail merchant. 
It is a job that many good adver- 
tising men find impossible. 
Though the dealer may know that 
to maintain his established prin- 
ciple of merchandising, it is neces- 
sary to order some goods by mail, 
still he won’t do it, and it is not 
always his fault, either. Too many 
obstacles have been placed in his 
way. 

Most advertisers solicit the 
dealer by, mail in only a half- 
hearted way. Their efforts are 
so shallow, so apparently insin- 
cere, so infrequent that they im- 
press the dealer but feebly. They 
seem to lack a plan. An occa- 
sional letter or a stray circular to 
the dealer once in a while, isnt 
going to bring in many orders. 


PROPOSITION MUST BE COMPREHEN- 
SIVE 


Most propositions made to the 
retailer by mail lack definiteness 
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ROM 600,000 TO 


822,000 


IN TEN MONTHS 


A Circulation gain of over 222,000 in less 
than a year brought the printing order for 
the November 7th issue up to 822,400. 
Advertisers now using Collier’s are receiving 
a circulation bonus of 100,000 and steadily 
increasing. 


Collier’s forms are closing every week,—and 


every time they close they close on oppor- 
tunity. The December 5th issue closes 
November 14th. 


COLLIER’S 
THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


A. C, G. HAMMESFAHR 
Advertising Manager 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 








COLLIER’S CIRCULATION | THE NATURE OF OUR 
ISSUE of OCTOBER 38RD OPPORTUNITY 

ps A Message to Manufacturers 
Printing Order... .809,000 is the heading of the Ka! pags 
; sin Collier’s “Made in U. 
campaign. 

“Fu Manchu and Company” by 
Sax Rohmer. Both in the No- 
Member A. B. C. and Quoin Club. vember 21st issue. 
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What Kind of a Magazine Has 


The Most Influence 


with a Woman? 





IT IS the one she renews at the 
end of the year. 


THE Woman’s Home Companion 
subscribers renew year after 
year. 


THIS is one good reason why 
advertisers. in the Woman's 
Home Companion renew year 
after year. 





THE WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


Founded 1873 
Grorce D. Bucktry Advertising Manager 
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and clearness. If he has to ask 
a single question after he has read 
the proposition, that method of 
going after his mail-orders is a 
failure. Every question should be 
anticipated and answered. It 
should not be necessary for the 
buyer to correspond with the 
house before ordering. Until the 
dealer is solicited as well and as 
fully by mail as the salesman so- 
licits him, it is evident he will 
continue to prefer to buy from 
the salesman. 

Retailers are usually afraid to 
order by mail from an unknown 
house. They prefer to continue 
dealing with the firm that they 
are used to and which will co- 
operate with them. 

The other day the mailman 
dropped on my desk a sample of 
an auto veil sent by an Eastern 
manufacturer. It was excellent 
value for the money, and I imme- 
diately sent in a small order. 
When the shipment arrived a few 
numbers were short. The package 
bore no evidence of having been 
tampered with en route. The 


shipper admits part of the short- 


age, but claims the rest was sent. 
lf I were dealing through my 
regular jobber such a claim would 
be attended to immediately. This 
little unpleasant experience will do 
much for the next few months to 
minimize the efforts of other un- 
known concerns in getting mail 
orders from me. 

It disgusts a retailer to get a 
catalogue or circular that wins 
his interest and then asks him 
to write for prices. Why not quote 
prices in your catalogue or selling 
literature? Price is the vital fac- 
tor in every sale, and where is 
the selling sense of the firm that 
tries to sell without stating it? 
The concerns that sell goods suc- 
cessfully by catalogue state their 
net price after the description of 
the article, or else they quote 
double the net price or have some 
other simple system so that the 
buyer can ascertain the price at 
aglance, There is no logical rea- 
son why the net price should not 
be stated in catalogues to the 
trade. Some houses go to the 
other extreme and make their 
mail-order literature a mere price- 
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list. To sell goods by mail it is 
necessary to give’ a clear illus- 
tration of the goods, an interest- 
ing and accurate description, the 
net price and an intense selling 
talk, compressed into a sentence 
or two. Such literature should 
be well printed and pleasing to 
the eye. 


KNOWLEDGE OF MERCHANDISING 
ESSENTIAL 


Concerns who succeed in sell- 
ing the retailer by mail usually 
know how to merchandise their 
commodity from the producer to 
the consumer. They tell the deal- 
er why he can sell the thing and 
how he can sell it. They figure 
out his profit, They send him ad- 
vertising and display suggestions. 
They not only supply him with 
the article, but with a plan to 
sell it, and through all their so- 
liciting literature runs a proof that 
the thing sells as they say it will. 
The Keyes-Davis Company, of 
Battle Creek, Mich., make a pop- 
ular skirt-gauge anda few other 
devices. Their plan for getting 
mail orders from the retailer is a 
winner. It is so complete and so 
convincing that one cannot ignore 
it without a feeling that he is pass- 
ing up a great opportunity. Their 
letter is to the point, and with 
it they send a plan for a sale. 
copies of newspaper electros, fur- 
nished free, a sample of the gauge, 
proof of its saleability in the form 
of testimonials from enthusiastic 
dealers, and other aids to make 
ordering certain and easy. 

An almost ideal order-soliciting 
letter has just come to me from 
the United Importing Company, 
of Boston. Here it is: 


“Permit us to remind you of ‘United’ 
hair-nets. 

“This exceedingly good net is now 
well advertised in all large centers, and 
customers who buy them invariably come 
back for more. 

“Satisfaction guaranteed. 

“Price $3 per gross, with elastic. 

“Terms 2 per cent ten days, or net 
thirty days. 

Colors: Medium brown, dark brown, 
light brown, black, blonde. 

“Shipments made via parcel post or 
by express. 

hy. ordered in 5-gross lots or over 

we, peoees expressage. 
ll orders ae compile; po no Seley, 

“*‘UNITED’ H. ‘AIR DD 
A STORE’S PATRONAGE 
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“Can we be of service to you? 
“Awaiting your kind response, we re- 
main.”’ 


Note how the letter supplies all 
the information. No need to ask 
any questions, They are all an- 
ticipated and answered. The pre- 
paid expressage on _five-gross 
quantities ‘is a clever bid for the 
larger order. This letter brought 
home the bacon from me by re- 


chandising of some modern store. 
Maybe a list of a few well-known 
merchants, featuring the net, 
would have increased the power 
of the letter. 

If the consumer won't buy from 
the merchant who doesn’t keep 
his store and its wares before the 
community through advertising, 
window displays and a varicty of 
other business-building methods, 





We Offer YOU a TRIED and PROVEN 
plan for increasing Sales and Profits! 
it's a Positiv ! 












SPECIAL sale of EZY-HEM Skirt Gauges will do for 

you precisely what it has done for others. It will attract Aun- 

dreds of women to your store—many of whom are not NOW 
means more business for you. 

Come—They get i come again. 

At least 75 per cent of those who come to the special sale make other 

purchases. If you sold the EZY-HEMS at cost you would still make 

money and find the method mighty cheap advertising! But, instead, 

you are selling a 50-cent article at a special pnce of 19 cents and clean 

ing up 90 per cent profit! ' 

Could you ask for a better “ial 





sale item? Now, COULD YOU? 
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ALL NECESSARY DATA IN THIS FOLDER TO DRAW DEALERS’ 
MAIL ORDER 


turn mail. Of course, even this 
good letter could have been 


strengthened. A sample of the or when 


net should have been sent. Per one of the 
tional salesmen would not be s 
successful despite their excellent 


haps it would have been well to 
volunteer the information that 
medium and dark browns are 
usually the best sellers That 
would be but answering a ques 
tion that many are likely to ask 
It would have been well to have 
sent a picture of a window display 


training, 


United net was prominently 
shown, That would have shown tage 
the net being sold and have linked 
up the proposition with the mer iving all 


Rea What Schroder bes. Co.Bid <- 


is it logical to expect 
the merchant to buy 
from a jobber or 
manufacturer who 
doesn’t use similar 
methods to win the 
attention of those 
from whom he ex- 
pects orders? 


OFFICE SALESMANSHIP 
OF BIG ADVERTISERS 


Most of the big ad- 
vertisers advertise to 
the dealer just. as ef- 
fectively as they do 
to the consumer. 
Their names are kept 
before the retailer in 
a never-ending va- 
riety of  attention- 
compelling ways, and 
their salesmen do 
not fail for a_ lack 
of co-operation from 
the firm. There are 
the National Cash 
Register people, for 
instance. They never 
cease to keep after 
the dealer. | have 
all the Nationals | 
can possibly use, but 
they anticipate — the 


time when my business may grow 
so as to require another register 


may want to replace 
old ones. The Na 


it were not the 


office salesmanship always «ing 
used on the trade 

Nearly all booklets are p: t 
for the perusal of the con umer 
I've seen very few booklet. writ 
f some big store in which the ten to the dealer, and 
hooklets could be used | an 
A booklet arguing the 
retailer should handle ne 


the reason: 
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vincing Way, much as a good 
salesman would relate them, 
would make splendid paving ma- 
terial for the journey of the road 
man. The booklet should kindle 
the dealer’s imagination by telling 
him what success other dealers 
had with the line—and why and 
how they succeeded. Tell the 
merchant how he can build up 
the department—what the funda- 
mental principles are in merchan- 
dising this line. 

Buying by mail is a development 
forced upon the retailer because 
of the necessity of keeping up 
his variety and keeping down his 
overstock. The producer that is 
not encouraging and assisting the 
dealer to keep his stock well bal- 
anced is neglecting an opportunity. 
Except in rare cases, however, it 
is impossible to deal profitably 
with the retailer through the mail 
exclusively. Traveling salesmen 
are necessary, but their efforts 
should be supplemented with 
sme form of office salesmanship 
to maintain the point of contact 
between the man who makes or 
wholesales the goods and the man 
who retails them. The time has 
come when it is impossible for the 
salesman to conduct all the rela- 
tions with the trade, He needs 
help, and he needs it badly. 


Barnard With Geo. L. Dyer 
Company 
nnounced that F, R. Barnard 


e associated with the George 
ompany, New York, on Janu 


nard has had a part in carry 
me very successful advertis 
ens. For nine years he has 
ected with the Rail- 
rtising Company. 
y associations were in the 
field, where he worked as 
nt to John Adams Thayer, 
mer and Ralph Tilton. 
« his new work, it is an 
Mr. Barnard resigned from 
Railways Advertising Com 
no other motive than his de 
© @ position where he could 
york from an entirely impar 
{ view, and aleo as culmina 
y years’ intimate knowledge 
rae OL. Dyer Company ‘ 
wh regret that he tendered 


Street 


*» te Me Collier ’ 
credited with putting « 
* veer of sedvertiving 


oad will be identified with 
work in the Dyer agency 


Facilitating Mail 
Deliveries During 
Holiday Rush 


The National Post-Office Depart- 
ment Gives Simple Rules for the 
Direction of Advertisers—When 
and How to Mail Printed Mat- 
ter — Preparations for Speedy 


the 


Handling of Christmas Gifts 


Special Washington Correspondence 

F an advertiser must, of neces- 

sity, send out a heavy volume : 
of mail during the interval be- 
tween Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas, what can he do to help in 
the rapid handling and prompt de- 
livery of that mail? This ques- 
tion has just been put to the vari- : 
ous Officials of the Post Office ' 
Department who ought to be best . 
qualified to give the advice. 

It was pointed out that two 
classes of advertisers’ mail must 
inevitably be caught in the holi- 
day rush. The first class is made 
up of the advertising literature— 
cards, circulars, booklets, etc.— 
which goes out late in November, 
or, more likely, during the first 
half of December, for the pur- 
pose of directing attention to 
goods in the advertiser’s line 
which are adapted for Christmas 
presents. With this class of mail 
the situation is likely to be seri- 
ous, because much of it goes. out 
under one-cent stamps or at the 
printed-matter rate—in other 
words, it is the sort of mail which 
is likely to be sidetracked when- 
ever there is postal congestion. 
The other class embraces the pack- 
ages of goods ordered for Christ- 
mas use and very often ordered 
so late that there is no alterna- 
tive but to send them during the 
holiday rush. This class of busi- 
ness has, of course, increased re- 
markably since the inauguration 
of the parcel post, 

All the officials who were inter- 
viewed for Painrens’ Ink agreed 
that the best preventives of de- 
lay to holiday mail are to be found 
in an observance of those cardinal 
principles of successful postal op- 
eration with which every adver- 
tiser is familiar—complete and 
legible addresses, full prepayment 
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What Kind of a Magazine Has 


The Most Influence 


with a Woman? 





IT IS the one she renews at the 
end of the year. 


THE Woman’s Home Companion 
subscribers renew year after 
year. 


THIS is one good reason why 
advertisers in the Woman’s 
Home Companion renew year 
after year. 





THE WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


Founded 1873 
Grorce D. Bucktry Advertising Manager 
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and clearness. If he has to ask 
a single question after he has read 
the proposition, that method of 
going after his mail-orders is a 
failure. Every question should be 
anticipated and answered. It 
should not be necessary for the 
buyer to correspond with the 
house before ordering. Until the 
dealer is solicited as well and as 
fully by mail as the salesman so- 
licits him, it is evident he will 
continue to prefer to buy from 
the salesman. 

Retailers are usually afraid to 
order by mail from an unknown 
house. They prefer to continue 
dealing with the firm that they 
are used to and which will co- 
operate with them. 

The other day the mailman 
dropped on my desk a sample of 
an auto veil sent by an Eastern 
manufacturer. It was excellent 
value for the money, and I imme- 
diately sent in a small order. 
When the shipment arrived a few 
numbers were short. The package 
bore no evidence of having been 
tampered with en route. The 
shipper admits part of the short- 
age, but claims the rest was sent. 
If I were dealing through my 
regular jobber such a claim would 
be attended to immediately. This 
little unpleasant experience will do 
much for the next few months to 
minimize the efforts of other un- 
known concerns in getting mail 
orders from me. 

It disgusts a retailer to get a 
catalogue or circular that wins 
his interest and then asks him 
to write for prices. Why not quote 
prices in your catalogue or selling 
literature? Price is the vital fac- 
tor in every sale, and where is 
the selling sense of the firm that 
tries to sell without stating it? 
The concerns that sell goods suc- 
cessfully by catalogue state their 
net price after the description of 
the article, or else they quote 
double the net price or have some 
other simple system so that the 
buyer can ascertain the price at 
a glance. There is no logical rea- 
son why the net price should not 
be stated in catalogues to the 
trade. Some houses go to the 
other extreme and make their 
mail-order literature a mere price- 





list. To sell goods by mail it is 
necessary to give a clear illus- 
tration of the goods, an interest- 
ing and accurate description, the 
net price and an intense selling 
talk, compressed into a sentence 
or two. Such literature should 
be well printed and pleasing to 
the eye. 


KNOWLEDGE OF MERCHANDISING 
ESSENTIAL 


Concerns who succeed in sell- 
ing the retailer by mail usually 
know how to merchandise their 
commodity from the producer to 
the consumer. They tell the deal- 


- er why he can sell the thing and 


how he can sell it. They figure 
out his profit, They send him ad- 
vertising and display suggestions. 
They not only supply him with 
the article, but with a plan to 
sell it, and through all their so- 
liciting literature runs a proof that 
the thing sells as they say it will. 
The Keyes-Davis Company, of 
Battle Creek, Mich., make a pop- 
ular skirt-gauge and a few other 
devices. Their plan for getting 
mail orders from the retailer is a 
winner. It is so complete and so 
convincing that one cannot ignore 
it without a feeling that he is pass- 
ing up a great opportunity. Their 
letter is to the point, and with 
it they send a plan for a sale. 
copies of newspaper electros, fur- 
nished free, a sample of the gauge, 
proof of its saleability in the form 
of testimonials from enthusiastic 
dealers, and other aids to make 
ordering certain and easy. 

An almost ideal order-soliciting 
letter has just come to me from 
the United Importing Company, 
of Boston. Here it is: 


“Permit us to remind you of ‘United’ 
hair-nets. 

“This exceedingly good net is now 
well advertised in all large centers, and 
customers who buy them invariably come 
back for more. 

“Satisfaction guaranteed. 

“Price $3 per gross, with elastic. 

“Terms 2 per cent ten days, or net 
thirty days. 

“Colors: Medium — dark brown, 
light brown, black, blonde. 


“Shipments made via parcel post or 
by express. 
wy... oo in 5-gross lots or over 
we preeen, expressage. 
ll orders = iS eee: no delay. 
“ ‘UNITED’ -NETS ADD TO 
A STORE’S PATRONAGE: 
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“Can we be of service to you? 
“Awaiting your kind response, we re- 
main. 


Note how the letter supplies all 
the information. No need to ask 
any questions, They are all an- 
ticipated and answered. The pre- 
paid expressage on _five-gross 
quantities is a clever bid for the 
larger order. This letter brought 
home the bacon from me by re- 


We Offer YOU a TRIED and PROVEN 
plan for increasing Sales and Profits! 


It's a Positive 

















chandising of some modern store. 
Maybe a list of a few well-known 
merchants, featuring the net, 
would have increased the power 
of the letter. 

If the consumer won’t buy from 
the merchant who doesn’t keep 
his store and its wares before the 
community through advertising, 
window displays and a variety of 
other business-building methods, 
is it logical to expect 
the merchant to buy 
from a jobber or 
manufacturer who 
doesn’t use similar 
methods to win the 
attention of those 





SPECIAL sale of EZY-HEM Skirt Gauges will do for 
mass] you precisely what it has done for others. It will attract Aun- 
dreds of women to your store—many are not NOW 
regular customert—that means more business for you. 
They Come—They get acquainted— come again. 
At least 75 per cent of mos who come to 







from whom he ex- 
pects orders? 


OFFICE SALESMANSHIP 





















ennubth BROS, COMPART, 





Dewepaper 6+. 


JOU CAN DO AS WEIL—OB BETTER | Wo provite alt tbe ealee belps, miodvn cards, constor Gteplay carte, 





Sead your order toda) nod ourt au ""ELS WEN” Bete 


THE KEYES-DAVIS COMPANY, Mfers. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
Ask your jobber for “EZY-HEMS” 


ef porte, ijl be EZVHEMS wet Joo we la OF BIG ADVERTISERS 
e money met! vertising! . 
$ jects cigs 30 cen caiAceneaiscapaceal 19 cabal vas. Most of the big ad- 
9 > a dlcatal vertisers advertise to 
r . 
3 sale em? Now, COULD YOU? the dealer just as ef- 
fectively as they do | 
, to the consumer. 
7” Read What Schroder Bros CoB > Their names are kept 
before the retailer in 
HERE ARE THE FIGURES a never-ending _va- 
REET “iat we riety = —— 
“a a. A an compelling ways, anc 
Eves Davis ComPARY, their salesmen do 
Gent! . 
a not fail for a lack 


of co-operation from 
the firm. There are 
the National Cash 
Register people, for 
instance. They never 
cease to keep after 











the dealer. [I have 


ALL NECESSARY DATA IN THIS FOLDER TO DRAW DEALERS’ all the Nationals I 


MAIL ORDER 


turn mail. Of course, even this 
good letter could have _ been 
strengthened. A sample of the 


net should have been sent, Per- 
haps it would have been well to 
volunteer the information that 
medium and dark browns are 
usually the best sellers. That 
would be but answering a ques- 
tion that many are likely to ask. 
It would have been well to have 
sent a picture of a window display 
of some big store in which the 
United net was_ prominently 
shown, That would have shown 
the net being sold and have linked 
up the proposition with the mer- 





can possibly use, but 

they anticipate the 
time when my business may grow 
so as to require another register, 
or when I may want to replace 
one of the old ones. The Na- 
tional salesmen would not be so 
successful despite their excellent 
training, if it were not for the 
office salesmanship always being 
used on the trade. 

Nearly all booklets are prepared 
for the perusal of the consumer. 
I’ve seen very few booklets writ- 
ten to the dealer, and yet such 
booklets could be used to advan- 
tage. A booklet arguing why the 
retailer should handle the line, 
giving all the reasons in a con- 
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vincing way, much as a good 
salesman would relate them, 
would make splendid paving ma- 
terial for the journey of the road 
man. The booklet should kindle 
the dealer’s imagination by telling 
him what success other dealers 
had with the line—and why and 
how they succeeded. Tell the 
merchant how he can build up 
the department—what the junda- 
mental principles are in merchan- 
dising this line. 

Buying by mail is a development 
forced upon the retailer because 
of the necessity of keeping up 
his variety and keeping down his 


overstock. The producer that is ° 


not encouraging and assisting the 
dealer to keep his stock well bal- 
anced is neglecting an opportunity. 
Except in rare cases, however, it 
is impossible to deal profitably 
with the retailer through the mail 
exclusively. Traveling salesmen 
are necessary, but their efforts 
should be supplemented with 
some form of office salesmanship 
to maintain the point of contact 
between the man who makes or 
wholesales the goods and the man 
who retails them. The time has 
come when it is impossible for the 
salesman to conduct all the rela- 
tions with the trade. He needs 
help, and he needs it badly. 


Barnard With Geo. L. Dyer 


Company 


It is announced that F. R. Barnard 
will become associated with the George 
L. Dyer Company, New York, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1915. 

Mr. Barnard has had a part in carry- 
ing out some very successful advertis- 
ing campaigns. For nine years he_ has 
been connected with the Street Rail- 
ways Advertising Company. 

H's early associations were in_ the 
publishing field, where he worked as 
first assistant to John Adams Thayer, 
Thomas Balmer and Ralph Tilton. 

Regarding his new work, it is an- 
nounced: “Mr, Barnard resigned from 
the Street Railways Advertising Com- 
pany with no other motive than his de- 
sire to be in a position where he could 
do greater work from an entirely impar- 
tial point of view, and also as culmina- 
tion of many years’ intimate knowledge 
of the George L. Dyer Company. It 
was with much regret that _he tendered 
his resignation to Mr. Collier. Mr. 
Barnard is credited with putting a 
million dollars a year of advertising 
in the cars.” 

Mr. Barnard will be identified with 
the service work in the Dyer agency. 


Facilitating Mail 
Deliveries During the 
Holiday Rush 


The National Post-Offce Depart- 
ment Gives Simple Rules for the 
Direction of Advertisers—When 
and How to Mail Printed Mat- 
ter — Preparations for Speedy 
Handling of Christmas Gifts 


Special Washington Correspondence 

F an advertiser must, of neces- 

- sity, send out a heavy volume 
of mail during the interval be- 
tween Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas, what can he do to help in 
the rapid handling and prompt de- 
livery of that mail? This ques- 
tion has just been put to the vari- 
ous officials cf the Post Office 
Department who ought to be best 
qualified to give the advice. 

It was pointed out that two 
classes of advertisers’ mail must 
inevitably be caught in the holi- 
day rush. The first class is made 
up of the advertising literature— 
cards, circulars, booklets, etc— 
which goes out late in November, 
or, more likely, during the first 
half of December, for the pur- 
pose of directing attention to 
goods in the advertiser’s line 
which are adapted for Christmas 
presents, With this class of mail 
the situation is likely to be seri- 
ous, because much of it goes out 
under one-cent stamps or at the 
printed-matter rate—in other 
words, it is the sort of mail which 
is likely to be sidetracked when- 
ever there is postal congestion. 
The other class embraces the pack- 
ages of goods ordered for Christ- 
mas use and very often ordered 
so late that there is no alterna- 
tive but to send them during the 
holiday rush. This class of busi- 
ness has, of course, increased re- 
markably since the inauguration 
of the parcel post. 

All the officials who were inter- 
viewed for Printers’ INK agreed 
that the best preventives of de- 
lay to holiday mail are to be found 
in an observance of those cardinal 
principles of successful postal op- 
eration with which every adver- 
tiser is familiar—complete and 
legible addresses, full prepayment 
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Suggestion—Repetit 
A noted French psychologist has said 
pressed not by argument, but by a tl 
repetition—contagion.”’ ; 
The greatest advertising successes ha 
Street Car cards convey sugges 
repetition most frequentiy; and reaching as 
spread mental contagion in the strongest | 
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petition—Contagion 


is said “masses of people are mostly im- 
sy a three-fold process, suggestion — 





sses have been attained by this process. 
suggestion most effectively; give 
hing as they do all ages and all classes, 
ngest possible degree. 
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of postage, conspicuously dis- 
played return-card, etc. The use 
of precancelled stamps, which, as 
previously pointed out in these 
columns, is being urged upon all 
advertisers by the postal authori- 
ties, is recommended as an accel- 
erator of Christmas mail, if the 
advertiser cannot employ the even 
better scheme of doing away en- 
tirely with stamps under the plan 
which allows payment of postage 
in cash provided 2,000 or more 
identical pieces of mail are posted 
at one time, 

With respect to parcels, etc., 
which are to be insured, regis- 
tered or sent C. O. D., during 
the holiday rush, the department 
-suggests that advertisers will serve 
their own ends by obtaining in 
advance needed tags, etc., and 
having these filled out and at- 
tached to the parcels before pre- 
sentation of the articles at the post 
office or postal station. The Post 
Office officials say, also, that it 
is their belief that a large number 
of business houses, whose ship- 
ments of insured, C. O. D. and 
registered parcels do not justify, 
ordinarily, the use of firm regis- 
tration books, could make very 
effective use of them during the 
holiday period. The use of such 
a book renders it unnecessary to 
fill out the mailing office and send- 
er’s receipt of the insurance and 
C. O. D. tags. 

The postal authorities are this 
year doing their part, by the in- 
creased use of automobiles and 
other means, to speed up the han- 
dling of holiday mail. Postmasters 
throughout the country are being 
authorized to make use of the 
quick form of registration receipt, 
and, in order to simplify the re- 
cording of registered, insured and 
Cc. O. D. mail during the busy 
season, postmasters at offices 
where the series of registration, 
insurance and C. O. D. numbers 
have at this juncture exceeded 
four figures are to be authorized, 
at their discretion, to close their 
current series of numbers and to 
begin anew, beginning the con- 
secutive numbering with No. 1 or 
the lowest number of their cycles 
on December 1, 1914. And, speak- 
ing of saving time, it is the be- 


lief of the officials that the elimi- 
nation of fourth-class matter 
from the registered mails will ren- 
der unnecessary the use of lead 
seals in connection with the dis- 
patch of registered mail during 
the holiday season. 


HEAVY MAILINGS SHOULD REACH 
POST OFFICE IN MORNING 

William C. Wood, superintend- 
ent of the division of mail classi- 
fication—the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s authority on such matters 
—was asked whether there are 
really any “light mail days” on 
which the circular mail of adver- 
tisers might be expected to secure 
especially expeditious handling. 
Mr. Wood’s reply was: “I am 
not sure that mailing on any spe- 
cific day is conducive to rapid 
handling, although, generally 
speaking, Monday and Tuesday 
are the light mail days of the 
week, [But, whereas the day of 
mailing may make very little dif- 
ference, the hour of mailing 
does. Throughout the year, but 
especially during the month of 
December, business men who send 
out large quantities of circulars 
or other mail will aid the postal 
service and greatly facilitate the 
dispatch of their mail if they will 
deposit such mail during the morn- 
ing hours, instead of waiting 
until: 5 or 6 o'clock in the evening. 
Where it is desired to time the 
arrival of mail at its destination 
so that delivery will occur on a 
given date, this may be the more 
readily accomplished if the mail 
is posted during the morning 
hours—one day, two days or what- 
ever interval in advance may be 
necessary to allow for transit. If 
I may venture a suggestion to 
advertisers who will send out an- 
nouncements by mail for the 
Christmas trade, it would be to 
post such matter reasonably early 
rather than to delay until com- 
paratively close to Christmas when 
the danger of congestion is in- 
creased.” 


A testimonial dinner to Frank L. F. 
Gauss, general manager of the Leslie- 
Judge Company, was given at the con- 
clusion of the first year of his man- 
agement, November 2, by John A, 
Sleicher, president of the company, at 
the New York Union League Club. 
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Spencerian’s “Revival of 
Interest” Copy 


New York’s Fifty-Year-Old Pen 
Advertiser in New Fight to Off- 
set Effect of Fountain Pen Popu- 
larity—How the Idea of Selling 
Pens by Graphologistic Appeal 
Was Discovered and Worked Out 


EADERS of Printers’ INK 
have noticed in the magazines 
the peculiar copy being used by 
the Spencerian Pen Company, of 


“New York. Many of them have 


gone so far as to take advantage 
of the company’s offer and send 
for their book ‘What Your Hand- 
writing Reveals.” Perhaps they 
have studied the book to find out 
if their handwriting denotes stub- 
bornness, laziness, physical energy, 
strong affection, head 
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words the true significance of 
certain strokes of the pen. For 
instance a man who is ill writes 
with unexpected quivers—nervous 
splashes—and there will be a 
striking tendency to lower the 
slope of the lines to the right of 
the page. Mr. French pointed out 
that it is possible to group dif- 
ferent persons into certain classes 
according to the appearance of 
certain characteristics shown in 
their signature. 

“At the time of reading the ar- 
ticle I saw in it a germ of a big 
idea for restoring to our books 
some of the business which had 
passed with the advent of the 
fountain pen and cheap competi- 
tion. ‘If we can only convince 
people that they are really judged 
by their handwriting,’ I thought, 
‘it will be a simple matter to get 
























control, business ca- 
pacity, generosity, 
imagination or some 
other unknown 
quality. Perhaps, too, 
they have read with 
appreciative interest 
that “a man may’ be 
judged by his hand- 
writing, and his hand- 
writing is determined 
by his pen.” At any 
rate, they will surely 
be interested in the 
advertising story that 
lies behind this cam- 
paign, as told to a 
Printers’ INK repre- 
sentative by the vet- 
eran president of the 
Spencerian company, 
T. I. Smith. 

“The idea of -sell- 
ing pens through in- 





If you desire a copy, it will be sent with 12 different — Name- 
styles of Spencerian Pens on receipt of ten centy Street No. iinsiaideienacciciagain 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York ©?————————--——- 


Do you know what your handwriting means? 


A han i k= | ha 
creas Stl 172 





(has lorge ideas, well bolanced) 


Qu & tt 


(impulsive. imaginative, / man of large motions) 


R the thousands of readers of this magazine who are interested in the subject, 
we have just published one of the most absorbing and factful books printed about 
handwriting. ‘The author is William Leslie French, the celebrated Graphologist, whose 
timely articles in leading magazines have aroused a nation-wide interest and discussion. 
In this book, entitled “What Your Handwriting Reveals,” is delineated and interpreted 
nearly every style of handwriting. You will doubtless 
recognize your own style among them. SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
‘This book has been prepared by us at great expense 
for those who are seriously interested in the subject. Tenclose ten cents for 12 different kinds 
The edition is limited. 


of Spencerian Pensanda copy of the 
“What Your Handwriting Reveals 


State 








teresting men in their 


handwriting,” said ‘HE Copy THAT IS CARRYING OUT SPENCERIAN’S NEW IDEA 


Mr. Smith, “occurred 

to me while looking over a copy 
of the Technical World Magazine. 
This special issue contained an 
article by William Leslie French 
entitled ‘Everybody’s Handwrit- 
ing” In it Mr. French pointed 
out that on account of the 
close connection between the 
brain and hand, plus nerve move- 
ment, it has been established 
that it is possible to transmit into 


them to use the best pens that 
brains can make—and that is 
where we come in.’ ” 

Put yourself in the position of 
the Spencerian Pen Company. 
Suppose that for fifty years you 
have enjoyed the distinction of 
leading in your line. You have 
built your business up by a life- 
time of careful study and hard 
work. Sales have shown a steady 
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increase, up to a few years ago, 
when some unheard-of bookseller 
invented something that com- 
pletely upset your market. Just 
as your pens had taken the place 
of the goose-quill, so it appeared 
that this new fountain pen would 
take the place of the steel pen. 
Then, after a brief period of 
doubt, the new pen that carries 
its own ink is accepted as being 
practical, and slowly but surely 
the market you have been fifty 
years building begins to fade away 
under your very eyes. What 
would you do to stem the tide? 
If parallel conditions were to take 
place to-morrow in your field how 
would you meet them? 


REALIZING ADVERSE CONDITIONS, 
AND MEETING THEM 


If unlimited resources were 
available to draw on, you quite 
probably would do as the powder 
people are doing—or rather were 
doing before the war—and get 
busy and change national habits 
and pastimes, thus creating new 
markets for old. Or if the funds 
were wholly lacking you would 
quite probably follow the example 
of the small army of bicycle man- 
ufacturers who, reading the hand- 
writing on the wall, “got out from 
under” before the crash came; 
but if you could possibly secure 
the means for sales promotional 
work, you would be quite apt to 
do as the Spencerian Pen Com- 
pany is doing, and by drawing the 
cream of the business away from 
others keep business close to 
normal, 

But you say that is what every- 
one.is trying to do all the time. 
And so it is, but everybody knows 
that a salesman will always try 
the hardest when he knows his 
very existence depends on his. ef- 
forts. When the Spencerian Pen 
Company found the demand for 
steel pens subsiding, the first 
thing it considered was renewed 
advertising energy. 

“Since first putting our pens on 
the market we had always been 
liberal users of advertising—in 
fact our business was built up 
that way,” said Mr. Smith, “and 
it was not unnatural that in ad- 
vertising we should look for a way 
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to constantly increase sales in 
spite of conditions. But we tried 
innumerable plans and none of 
them seemed to make any visible 
dent on the market until we dis- 


covered this handwriting idea . 


tucked away in an issue of a mag- 
azine. Here, our agents and | 
agreed, was a plan that should 
work, 

“We had tried out many differ- 
ent kinds of booklets in the past, 
but it seems that conditions are 
getting so severe that books 
which do not strongly appeal to 
the reader are wasted effort. 
Many concerns are advertising 
books worth thirty and _ forty 
cents in the hope of drawing in- 
quiries: on almost every page you 
see advertisements offering to give 
something for nothing. But our 
agent suggested that if we had 
Mr. French write a book the sole 
purpose of which was to ex- 
plain his method of reading char- 
acter by handwriting, and adver- 
tise the book under an inviting 
title, it would not only pull in a 
goodly number of inquiries which 
we could turn over to our dealers, 
but it would also result in a sort 
of ‘trade-up’ movement among 
penmen. 

“On this idea our plan of cam- 
paign was evolved. We made the 
most of the opportunity and pre- 
pared a sample package of pens, 
which we sent to inquirers upon 
receipt of twelve cents in stamps. 
Then we picked a list of stand- 
ard magazines which reached the 
middle-class of people—those who 
would be most interested in know- 
ing what their handwriting reveals. 
and who would perhaps use pens 
to a greater or less extent. 

“As might be expected, the 
number of inquiries was large. 
It is too early to talk about re- 
sults, but as a plan for reviving 
interest it has ‘made good.’” 


Added to Staff of Willys- 
Overland 


Henry D. Allen has resigned from 
the advertising ——— of the Cut 
ler Publications, Boston, Mass., to be 
come advertising manager of the depart 
ment store of Eastman Bros. & Ban 
croft, Portland, Me. Mr. Allen was 
formerly in the advertising department 
of Jordan, Marsh Co. 


























uct intro- S 
uced to @&:% 
50,000 such ; 
stores as these all 
over the country 
—without cost to 
you? Weare going 
to send out a trade pub- 
lication in the middle of 


February to 50,000 live 


merchants mostly in towns of 
five thousand and under. 
Two-thirds will be general 
stores, the rest miscellaneous. 
m@ You can have your message 
’ in that, free, provided you are 
» an advertiser to the extent of 
~~ 200 lines or more in TODAY'S 
of January, February or March. 
The name of the trade issue will 
be “Today's Magazine for Mer- 
chants.” It will be the best thing 
of the kind ever issued, and special 


= methods will be used to get it 


3 read very attentively by the mer- 


( yi chants. This is a chance to get 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of trade ad- 
~. vertising for nothing. Ask us for 


**®»” further details. 























































oday'’s Magazine yr Women 


Circulation 800000 Mostly in Small Communities 
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Look at the Figures! 





They show the average net paid circulation 
of the NEW YORK GLOBE for fifty- 
eight months. They represent papers sold 
for cash to readers after deducting all unsold, 
waste, and free copies. 
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Proved and guaranteed circulation is all 
that a newspaper has to sell to its advertisers. 
THE NEW YORK GLOBE for nearly five years 
has sold advertising strictly asa commodity, and 
forced many of its competitors to do the same. 
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Searching Inves- 
tigation of Merchandis- 
ing Conditions 
Research idecanlinad Committee of 
A. A. C. of W. Prepares to Issue 
Its First Report—Will Be of Na- 
tional Character and Exhaustive 
in Details—Ready Early in 

January 


HE Research Educational 

committee of -the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World 
is now laying plans for its first in- 
vestigation of merchandising con- 
ditions in the United States and 
Canada. A short and concise list 
of questions has been outlined, 
which will be submitted to de- 
partment stores, grocers, drug- 
gists, iardware dealers and jew- 
elry dealers in the 139 cities of 
the United States and Canada 
which have advertising clubs. 

The committee feels that not 
only are these five classes of 
stores the leading channels of dis- 
tribution which touch practically 
all nationally advertised goods, 
but, as they represent classes of 
distribution of necessities as well 
as of luxuries, those who sell di- 
rect or through other channels 
may easily make deductions from 
their reports, which will pretty 
clearly indicate the trend of all 
merchandising conditions. 

The invéstigation is planned to 
cover the period of time extend- 
ing from August 1, 1914, when the 
news of the war began to af- 
fect American merchandising, to 
December 1, 1914, the date at 
which special Christmas purchases 
begin to affect retail sales. - That 
the exact increase or decrease in 
each locality, in each class of dis- 
tribution, may be accurately de- 
termined, the month of November, 
1914, will be compared with the 
month of November, 1913. 

The investigation will commence 
as soon as the dealers have bal- 
anced their books for the month 
of November. Before December 
1, probably on November 25, the 
member of the National Educa- 
tional committee of each club, or 
the secretary of the club, will re- 
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ceive his instructions, together with 
a set of investigation blanks. 

Each investigator will call on 
the distributors in the lines speci- 
fied in his locality between De- 
cember 3 and 7%. All investiga- 
tion blanks are to be mailed to the 
chairman of the committee on the 
latter date. On December 10 a 
corps of statists and draftsmen, 
already selected by C. B. Tolg, a 
member of the Educational com- 
mittee of the A. A. C. of W., who 
is assisting in this special work, 
will start to codify the informa- 
tion gathered in order to make 
the quickest possible returns to 
those who subscribe for the serv- 
ice. The’ committee is planning 
to have all of the tabulation com- 
pleted and the report in the mail 
before the middle of January, so 
that it will be available for the 
meetings of boards of directors. 

The committee feels that there 
never was another time in the his- 
tory of American advertising when 
such an investigation would have 
been of such definite commercial 
value to all advertisers, and the 
response it receives will determine 
its policy as to future investiga- 
tions. 

This first report will be sold 
on a straight “satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded” basis. 
The chairman of the committee, 
Mac Martin. is receiving at 
his offices. 1020 Security Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, orders for 
copies of the report. A check for 
$5.00 must accompany each order. 

No one is to receive a cent of 
profit for this work. The chair- 
man and the other members of 
the committee are donating their 
time, as well as a great deal of 
the clerical work, without any com- 
pensation whatsoever. The Edu- 
cational committee is financing 
the undertaking, and if any profit 
is derived, it will go toward pro- 
moting the educational work 
among the clubs. 

The report will probably con- 
tain aS many as twenty accurate 
maps and charts. It is the com- 
mittee’s belief that it will be of 
unusual value in helping manufac- 
turers conduct sales campaigns, 
either of a national or local char- 
acter. 
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The Export Situation Three 
Months After the War Started 


By Walter F. Wyman 


Manager Export Department, 


HE first few weeks of Eu- 

rope’s war were marked by 
a peculiar condition in relation to 
export sales. The newspapers ran 
many columns emphasizing the 
wonderful and immediate profits 
to be obtained in export trade, 
usually pointing out that in South 
America the manufacturers of 
this country who enjoyed only a 
sixth of the imports were relieved 
of European competition and 
must, even without effort, secure 
a tremendous addition to their 
sales. 

As against this thoughtful do- 
nation on the part of the press 
the actual exporter of manufac- 
tured lines quickly found, as the 
best informed and deepest think- 
ing men predicted, instead of the 
foreign buyer imploring the man- 
ufacturers of this country for 
goods that the highest type of 
sales effort was required to hold 
their own hard-won volume of 
export business. 

A number of causes contributed 
to this actual condition, so com- 
monly overlooked by the enthusi- 
asts whose optimism knew no 
bounds. In order of their im- 
portance these might be given as 
(1) absence of a definite standard 
of currency values, (2) the busi- 
ness and financial condition in 
1913, (3) undigested overstocks, 
(4) diminished purchasing power, 
(5) irregular shipments and dan- 
ger of seizure and delay and (6) 
shortage of imported raw mate- 
rials, 

In the August 20th issue of 
Printers’ INK the writer, after 
conferences with his export ac- 
quaintances in inland cities as well 
as in New 
wrote “In the present absence of 
European competition there is no 
real opportunity for temporary 
exporting at a profit” and— 
“without a definite standard of 
currency values, a condition which 
will exist until drafts on London 


York and Boston, . 


The Carter’s Ink Co., Boston, Mass. 


regain stability, cash payments 
are impossible,” statements which 
while criticized at the time by 
non-exporters were naturally the 
reflection of the ideas of those 
whose bread and butter depended 
on foreign sales. 

With the pound sterling as the 
real monetary standard of the 
world, and the world’s business 
based on the value of a 90-day sight 
draft on London, and both of these 
fundamental units of international 
exchange suddenly changed from 
definite values to a state where 
no New York bank would accept 
even a 90-day draft on London 
drawn by the bank of London 
and Peru—an actual example—a 
situation came into being where 
the prediction “There is no room 
for the American’ exporting man- 
ufacturer whose intentions do not 
include a continuous’ export 
future” made in the same article 
was realized as a basic truth 
within a few weeks after it was 
written, 

The absence of a definite stand- 
ard of currency values and rates 
of exchange which were in many 
cases prohibitive, the declarations 
of moratoria in country after 
country all made it essential for 
the continuity of business rela- 
tions that the exporters of this 
country finance their foreign buy- 
ers for a period far in excess of 
any terms to which they had be- 
come accustomed. 


FOREIGN MARKETS VERY GENERALLY 


OVERSTOCKED 


The second and almost equally 
important factor in preventing 
any sudden inrush of foreign 
orders was the business depres- 
sion of 1913 in almost every coun- 
try in the world, which in many 
ways was similar to the so-called 
“world panic” of 1908. With 
Mexico, China, Turkey, the Bal- 
kans and other markets subject 
to internal turmoil, with the Ar- 
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If it’s electrical 


or used in connection with any- 
thing electrical, advertise it in the 


Electrical World 


For more than a generation the 
world’s authority on all matters 


electrical. 


For more than a generation the 
publication with the greatest in- 
fluence in shaping the technical 
and commercial activities of cen- 
.tral stations, electrical engineers, 
jobbers, dealers and contractors. 


Write for “Advertisers’ Guide’’ a booklet that 
tells all about the Electrical World and the 


field that it covers. 


Electrical World 


McGraw Publishing Co., Inc., 239 W. Thirty-ninth St., N. Y. 
Electric Railway Journal 


Engineering Record 


Metallurgical & Chemical Engineering 
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Advertising 
is Coaching the Public 


That is our definition after forty years 
advertising — 1874 to 1914 


thousand different numbers of 

the same family—all good, all 
selling, but none had a decided vogue. 
The first year’s advertising showed no 
great increase in total sales, but the 
production of two numbers had multi- 
plied several times. The second year 
the vogue of the advertised numbers so 
simplified production that producing 
economies covered the cost of adver- 
tising. At the conclusion of the third 
year’s advertising the public was so well 
coached and production so simplified 
that advertising was voted an economy. 


A MANUFACTURER made over a 


No matter how good your goods, the consumer does not 
appreciate their goodness until coached in style value, 
intrinsic value and utility value. Such coaching brings 
volume with lower costs and wider margins. 


Our contact - service men will develop the logical 
method of coaching the public — with no cost to you 
until acceptable service has been rendered, and no 
obligation save your confidence. Our contact-service 
men do not sell—they serve. 


Nelson Chesman & Company 
Advertising Agents 


1874—1914 


St. Louis Chicago New York Chattanooga 
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gentine, Peru, Chile, Japan and a 
long list of other markets far 
below normal from a variety of 
causes, Europe’s war found these 
in no condition to react, and with 
no sound reason to react. 

This almost world-wide condi- 
tion, if we eliminate South Africa 
and Australia, resulted in there 
being a most substantial amount 
of overstocks particularly in mar- 
kets supplying interior towns and 
cities, which alone would prevent 
re-orders until these were 
digested. 

The first optimistic prophets 
entirely overlooked one vital fac- 
tor—the decreased purchasing 
power of many countries from 
whom Europe imported double 
the amount which camie to the 
United States. 

Already our own South has 
come to know just what such a 
state of affairs means, and when 
we consider that the total elimi- 
nation of a 1915 cotton crop is 
urged by responsible men whose 
knowledge of the situation is ad- 
mitted, we can comprehend, for 
example, the feelings of growers 
‘of rubber, coffee and ivory nuts 
toward any purchases not abso- 
lutely necessary, and it would he 
hard to suggest ways and means 
for the United States to absorb 
safely this surplus resulting from 
diminished European purchases. 

While the initial chaotic sail- 
ings, the seizures and hasty hurry- 
ings to nearest port, regardless of 
original destination, have given 
place to a far more satisfactory 
schedule of sailings, these factors 
nevertheless played their part in 
preventing bumper cargoes fol- 
lowing the war declarations. In- 
creased freight rates and panic- 
high insurance rates—the latter 
one time equal’ to one-sixth of 
invoice value even when con- 
signed to neutral ports—furnished 
cause for deliberation and delay 
both in shipments and orders, as 
neither maker nor buyer could 
figure profit under such condi- 
tions. 

The last of the main factors— 
shortage of imported raw mate- 
rials needed in the manufac- 
ture of American made articles— 
ranged in importance from tem- 
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porary inconvenience in securing 
a domestic source of supply to 
elimination from the business 
world of firms unable to secure 
at any price the needed beginnings 
of their finished products. 


HELP EXTENDED BY U. S. EXPORTERS 


To the lasting credit of the 
merchandizing courage and fore- 


-sight of the exporting manufac- 


turers of the United States even 
these obstacles did not swerve 
them from the course. Their ac- 
tion in meeting the needs of their 
foreign connections furnishes to 
the world a complete refutation 
of, the unwarranted charge that 
we are a nation of money-grab- 
bers, inferior in courtesy and 
honest desire to European com- 
petitors, for almost without ex- 
ception the “old guard” rallied 
to relieve their customers across 
the seas from the hardships im- 
posed by an unexpected war fol- 
lowing a period of disheartening 
local conditions and by supreme 
efforts all but nullified the half- 
dozen factors which formed such 
an important barrier to interna- 
tional trade. 

In every corner of the world 
merchants have received volun- 
tary extensions of draft-due dates, 
have been assured that no ad- 
vances in prices will be made un- 
less rendered absolutely necessary, 
and have been offered further 
supplies on credit with the 
assurance that time extensions 
will be granted in case the finan- 
cial situation abroad remains un- 
relieved. 

While quite naturally such 
fayors have been extended first to 
existing customers, the keen in- 
sight into merchandising possi- 
bilities, which can truthfully be 
credited to the United States as a 
nation over any nation in the 
world, has led to a careful sifting 
and classification of foreign mer- 
chants as a whole. To the class 
which has so conducted its busi- 
ness life that it has a clean record 
for commercial morality, business 
ability and prompt payments at 
maturity, goods and credit have 
been offered freely. Jt is from 
the future purchases and grati- 
tude of this class that the United 
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States will receive dividends, not 
for to-day, but for generations. 

In the few months which have 
elapsed since August Ist, this 
class has in many instances re- 
ceived its first lesson in the 
advantage of the United States 
as a source of supply, and its in- 
dividual manufacturers as supe- 
rior connections to any in their 
business _ past. 

Despite every argument which 
export advertising, mail solicita- 
tion and even visiting American 
salesmen could marshal, this 
group (whose buyers are remark- 
ably loyal to lines which have 
proved their worth) had remained 
maddeningly indifferent to the 
presented advantages of American- 
made lines, preferring to handle 
European products with which 
they and their customers were 
familiar. 

With their first purchases of 
most pressing needs from the 
United States, after deferring 
buying as long as possible, the 
best augury for future export- 
ing by this country on a greatly 
enlarged scale has come through 
the quick appreciation of the ex- 
cellent values, packing and sales 
assistance which have resulted. 
One can see in the letters ac- 
knowledging safe receipt of ship- 
ments a very real appreciation of 
the new relation, and if history 
repeats itself these buyers will 
not return to European makers 
after the war is over. 


BETTER QUALITY OF GOODS WILL 
RESULT 

To speak brutally, the war will 
accomplish something well-nigh 
impossible without entire cessa- 
tion of German shipments — the 
abolition for all time of the cheap- 
est type of German product which 
was of such inferior manufacture 
that at any price it did not repre- 
sent value. With the peculiar, 
but human, trait which makes 
lines bought cheaply sell at a low 
profit margin, even the foreign 
dealer is already — welcoming 
higher priced, better value substi- 
tutes which enable him to estab- 
lish a fair per cent of profit. To 
the American manufacturer this 
means that not only can export 
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profits be made on the small sized 
lines but that a substantial volume 
of business is not drawn by unfair 
price suggestion from larger units. 
Beyond even this the consumer 
education to the realization that 
value is not merely a question of 


low first cost, will smooth the 
path for sales dependent on ap- 
preciation of quality. In the 
handling of the sales end both to 
merchant and through him to user 
there can be no question of the 
superiority of the American over 
the European rival. 

It is unfortunate that the quick- 
est realization on the possibilities 
for export profits should not come 
to those manufacturers who have 
done the most to make American 
quality an asset to those follow- 
ing in their footsteps. 

In many cases the quick profits 
coming from sales to the warring 
nations have come to non-manu- 
factured lines and to manufac- 
tured lines whose heads in times 
of peace have made no efforts for 
winning foreign markets. This 
business may make a very few 
future outlets; in the main it is 
temporary business based on un-— 
solicited orders and delivered and 
paid for in New York, a process 
that neither requires export knowl- 
edge nor leads to a continuance 
of business relations. 

While our old friend Human 
Nature ofttimes leads us to think 
how successful. we would be in 
other people’s shoes, an unwar- 
ranted assumption of superiority, 
the lack of aggressiveness on the 
part of many of those who can 
supply (and absolutely without 
breach of the neutrality laws) the 
compelling and immediate needs 
of the contestants such as _ har- 
nesses, blankets, motor trucks, 
and medicinal supplies, to select a 
few of many, does not compare 
well with the efforts of the ex- 
perienced exporters who face the 
decreased demand and increased 
difficulties literally forcing sales 
which will become insurance to 
their business life for years to 
come, 

A just reward has come to the 
pioneers whose persistent effort 
in times of ‘free competition in 
foreign markets resulted in only 
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About a year ago The Edgar Steel Seal & Mfg. Com- 
pany put on the market, THE EDGAR CAR SEAL. 
They'had several ways of telling about the merits of 
this device—direct advertising—educational work on the 
part of their salesmen—and ‘a well-planned advertising 
campaign in the 


Railway Age Gazette 


That the Edgar Steel Seal & Mfg. Co. were right, is 
shown by the illustrated letter from one of their sales- 
men. Note what he says: “The higher the railroad of- 
ficial, the more he pays attention to advertisements in 
this paper” (Railway Age Gazette). 


The Result: The Edgar Steel Seal is standard on sev- 
eral roads and is doing a flourishing business. 


Let the RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE do your educa- 
tional work; let it carry your sales-talk at a fraction 
of what it costs to have your salesmen do it. In short, 
give your selling organization the assistance this sales- 
man has. It will increase your sales. 
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TRADE MARK 


“Unlike any other paper”? 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


You may have a bet- 


records than to use 
our famous “‘Telltale’’ 
book—maybe! But 
it isn’t likely, so if you 
haven’t tried our plan 
it is time you did. 
The book has 28 
pages, is ruled for 46 
mediums. Daily, 
monthly and yearly 
showings of replies, 
sales and costs. 


Shall we send you 
one? 


The Farm Journal 


A. B. C. MEMBER 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia 


CA 
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a precarious foothold consisting 
of the sale of a single item out 
of many. By their handling of 
outstanding indebtedness, by the 
small illustration of the excel- 
lence of their service and real 


| desire to aid in sales, the favor- 


able impression established is now 
beginning to show a profit for the 


| first time in the knowledge of 
| their customers abroad that in- 


creased variety of purchases is not 
entirely a step into the unknown. 


EXPORT CONNECTIONS MUST BE 
BUILT ON SOLID BASIS 


The greatest present market in 


| many lines is within the circle of 


ter way of keeping | 


their present export clientele of 
whose total purchases in their 


| lines they have secured in the past 


only the smallest fragments. Deal- 


| ers who catered to existing de- 


mand for established European 
products and followed the lines 
of least resistance, either from 


| inertia, loyalty or fear of loss of 


| reputation 


by substitution, are 
turning to such American export- 
ers in preference to the firms here 


| at home who for the first time are 


exhibiting an interest in foreign 
trade. 

It is far too early to more than 
record trends of such a nature as 
have been mentioned, differentia- 
ting these trends from hazardous 
conjecture by the few existing 
examples. It is certain, however, 
that the timid would-be exporters 
who have waited for the Canal 
and establishment of American 
chains of banks before seeking 
profits beyond our boundaries are 
the ones who are again postponing 
the actual efforts to sell abroad 
until after peace is declared, when 
they will find themselves laboring 


under the handicap of other 
| American competition | and _ the 
| just suspicion of being “fair- 


weather sailors’ who will fail in 
time of storm. 

There is no more chance now 
for quick “get in and get out” ex- 
port profits to the neutral and 
semi-neutral world than three 


| months ago, but the writer feels 


safe in again voicing the consen- 
sus of experienced export opinion 
that there exist tremendous pos- 
sibilities of establishing connec- 




















tions which will last so long as to 
be traditional. 

Let us look at the more cheer- 
ing side of the triangle than the 
factors militating against present 
export profits, and the second side, 
which includes the saving of sales 
volume existing before the war 
and partially recouping our Euro- 
pean trade losses. 


THE MARKET FOR THE PRESENT 
NON-EXPORTER 


There is a practice of the sales- 
man of export advertising space 
to class manufacturers as (a) 
actual exporters, (b) non-export- 
ers whose product is not generally 
exportable and (c) non-exporters 
making an exportable product. 

The greatest possibilities of 
profit»may yet go to this third 
class. This group, by far the 
largest in numbers of the three, 
has suffered no export losses for 
the entirely obvious reason that 
it has no accounts abroad. Its 
members start with a clean slate, 
without the necessity of admitting 
losses in the warring countries, 
and they have no losses to record 
where before war good credit 
judgment passed orders to firms 
of limited financial responsibility 
but good character and _ ability, 
many of whom are already wiped 
out of existence by the hateful 
side-issues which injure innocent 
bystanders. These manufacturers 
start with no necessity for re- 
markable business acumen or 
libraries of self-recorded knowl- 
edge of foreign conditions, since 
the existing semi-public and co- 
operative export institutions make 
these unnecessary. Free to pick 
aS prospective customers the 
cream of the world’s markets, 
armed with services made pos- 
sible by the co-operation of those 
who have created a_ favorable 
reputation for our products, aided 
by the possibilities for quick and 
universal carrying of their sales 
messages through the export jour- 
nals with world-wide circulation. 
with credit information and trans- 
lation service a mere matter of 
minor cost and exceptional worth, 
the previous non-exporter of an 
exportable line (and it is hard to 
select one which is not) is to-day 
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If you are a buyer of busi- 
ness stationery, we would 
like to extend to you the 
privileges of our Service 
Department. Simply 
write us using your pres- 
ent letterhead and ask for 
our ‘‘Service Helps’’ and 
we will send you from 
time to time Bulletins of 
interest to you whether 
you use Old Hampshire 
Bond or not. Ora simple 
request will bring you the 
Old Hampshire Bond 
Book of Specimens—a 
book assembled and 
bound up to interest busi- 
ness men. 


HAMPSHIRE 
PAPER CO. 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
The only paper makers in the 
world making bond paper 
exclusively 
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in a position to cash in on the 
efforts of others. But there will 
be no export dividends even for 
this group unless to existing ad- 
vantages they add a sincere de- 
sire for export orders, an inten- 
tion to earn them and their con- 
tinuance, and a willingness to help 
the world to a greater degree of 
financial stability by the extension 
of credit along common-sense 
lines. 


DETAILS OF MERCHANDISING VARY 


The requisites for success in 
export trade are a knowledge of 
merchandising fundamentals 
which are alike in Lima, Ohio, 
and Lima, Peru; Valparaiso, In- 
diana, and Valparaiso, Chile: to 
this must be added—and this ad- 
mits no evasion—a complete un- 
derstanding of the surface details, 
which differ with every country 
but are always a matter of record 
accessible to the thorough seeker. 
It is perfectly possible to deter- 
mine the exportability of the great 
majority of lines from official sta- 
tistics without sending a personal 
representative abroad, These sta- 
tistics show not only the volume 
of exports from this country but 
the imports into every real market 
from each exporting nation. 

While it is a serious proposi- 
tion to become a full-fledged ex- 
porter in a short time, the size of 
the possible reward makes it a 
worth-while quest and a real test 
of selling ability. It is not true 
that the present offers unexcelled 
and ideal conditions for the ex- 
port beginner, but for the manu- 
facturer who is looking for a 
permanent outlet for an increased 
sales volume, the world presents. 
three months after the start of 


Europe’s war, an opportunity 
which will warrant the most care- 
ful study. 


Many firms have not been de- 
laying exporting but are studying 
its relation to their line, and this 


class should not decide hastily to - 


refrain from exporting, but rather, 
using every. ‘business: prudence, 
seek now the best distributors in 
their lines and establish them- 
selves in the foreign buyer’s re- 
gard before the war’s effect on 
Europe’s makers ceases 
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To sum up the situation in a 
sentence—the experienced are be- 
ginning to see tangible evidence 
of the worth of their ground 
work; the student can use his ac- 
quired knowledge in experimental 
efforts, using common sense as a 
safeguard; while the inexperi- 
enced who are unwilling to give 
the game the serious attention 
which it now doubly necessitates 
should not seek temporary export- 
ing for uncertain reward, 


Charges Extensive Advertising 
of Non-Existent Automobile 


Delbert H. Cummings, president, 
Robert W. Fishback, vice-president, and 
Edwin E. Taylor, secretary and treas- 
urer, of the haps Motor Car Com- 
pany,” formerly of Cincinnati, who were 
arrested some time ago in Detroit by the 
United States authorities, have been 
charged with misuse of the mails in 
furtherance of a scheme to defraud, 
in five counts of an indictment returned 
by the United States grand jury in the 
district court at Cincinnati. 

Each count of the indictment charges, 
in effect, that Cummings, Fishback and 
Taylor advertised extensively in West- 
ern newspapers and through the mails 
for agents to take exclusive territory 
for the sale of “Savage 20” automobiles, 
which, it is alleged, they represented 
they were manufacturing under the 
name of the Savage Motor Car Com- 
pany. It is charged that in furtherance 
of this scheme literature bearing pic- 
tures of an automobile, with a cut of 
the Speedwell Motor Car Company’s 
plant at Dayton, O., was extensively 
distributed through the mails to persons 
who had made inquiry concerning the 
agency proposition advertised by the 
three defendants. 

The indictment charges that the en- 
tire scheme was false and fraudulent, in 
that defendants never manufactured the 
“Savage 20” or any other car, or ever 
intended to do so, and that the de- 
fendants had no interest in any factory 
where automobiles were built. It is 
charged that the whole object of the 
scheme, in each case, was to defraud 
the applicant for an agency out of the 
sum of $200, advanced for the eight 
cars contracted for. The five counts 
of the indictment rest upon the opera- 
tion of this scheme in five different 
cases. 


Household Utilities in Canada 


According to the advertising in trade 
re of. the Wm. Cane & Sons Co., 
4d., Newmarket, Ont., Canadian house- 
wives will eliminate unnecessary ex- 
ere ghe by doing their own washing, 
aking, cleaning and the like, and there 
will be an increased demand for wash- 
boards, tubs, pails, bake boards, etc. 
The ageent to patriotic Canadians runs: 
“Our Washboards are made from British 
Glass, Belgian Zinc, Canadian Wood. 
by Canadian Labor.” 
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Your Booklet and Your Busi- 
ness—Are They Friends? 


Does the get-up of your booklet truly 
represent the business behind it? Is 
it natural, unaffected, sincere? It’s 
a mighty poor booklet if too flossy— 
inefficient if too bald. 


STRATHMORE 


COVERS AND PAPERS 


are provided in such wide variety of 
grades and shades that it is possible 
to strike a nice balance between the 
get-up of printed matter and the make- 
up of the business it advertises. 
A Strathmore booklet is a real friend 
—it speaks well of your business. 
Have you seen the Strathmore 
Sample Books? Free to Adver- 


_ tising Men who place printing 
orders. 


STRATHMORE 


PAPER CO. 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS. 
U.S.A. 
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P AHERE was a time when 
the manufacturer consid- 
ered his job finished as 

soon as he had produced his 
goods. There was a time also 
when the consumer went to the 
manufacturer for the purpose 
of buying—but that was long 
ago. 

Business methods have 

chenged. Today the manv- 

Savdwrer—the producer — must 

go to the consumer. 


% © © 


There was a time when the man 
who went about the country sell- 
ing the manufacturer’s products 
was known as a ‘‘drummer.” 
His efficiency was measured by 
his ability to tell funny stories. 
If he got a laugh he got an 
order. 


Today the salesman is neither a 
traveling clown nor a wandering 
minstrel. Heis an earnest, en- 
ergetic, capable man who must 
have a fund of reasons instead 
of a stock of yarns. 


& o & 


Business methods have been 
transformed. This is especially 
true of the manufacturing bus- 
iness. 


It is no longer sufficient for a 
manufacturer to produce a mer- 
itorious article. That is only 
a part of his job. 

An equally important part of 
his job is the creation of a mar- 
ket for his product. 


The other half. 


To manufacture an article—to 
convert the raw material into 
the useful instrument or com- 
modity—is a big task. It 
involves capital—it calls for 
enterprise and energy—it 
makes necessary the invention 
and perfection of systems of 
organization—it requires execu- 
tive ability. 

But to build up a market for 
the product of the factory or 
the mill calls for another qual- 
ity—creative ability. 


© © ® 


After the manufactured article 
has been prepared for the mar- 
ket there must be found means 
of putting the buying impulse 
into the public mind. 
This is the function of adver- 
tising. 
Mere production or possession 
of merchandise does not create 
a market. 

© © © 
A lawyer, a physician or an 
architect may have unsurpassed 
ability, knowledge and training, 
but, without a group of people 
to appreciate and pay for his 
work, his capacity for service 
benefits neither himself nor any 
one else. 
He must induce people to be- 
lieve in his ability, his skill and 
his usefulness to them. 


the manufactjfer. Hi 
may be the mést merit 
the world, but if he 
create a marliet for 
does not build) up a p 
mand for it+she neg 
essential part pf his jo 
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In addition jto crea 
market, the successfu 
facturer must contro 
market without contro 
flect caprice, fear and 
fidence. These are fac 
retard real seivice to 
and consumer, 


This is ni the pc 


An uncontrolled mar! 
be manipulated, and th 
ulators then become 
money-makeri. They 
the buyer fot the pri 
buying and they tax 
ducer for seljing. 
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In addition t4| creating 
veloping a miirket, ad 
makes control of it 

Advertising brings t 
ducers into direct rel: 
with the consumer. It 
price-cuttingsand pric 
by intermediate mani, 
The manufacturer wh 
control of the market 

his goods are «{istribute 
dangerous position. F 
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© Mahin Service 
A Increases < 


Vv 


Si 
| Efficiency 


Tenth Floor y MONROE, BUILDINGS. 


valf of your job 


facti{er. His product 
he m#st meritorious in 
|, but if he fails to 
market for it—if he 
build) up a public de- 
- it+she neglects an 
part pf his job. 
%'o © 

ion to creating his 
che successful manu- 
must control it. A 
ithout control will re- 
ice, fear and overcon- 
These are factors that 
1 sevice to producer 
imer, 


a the position of 


atrolled market may 
ulate, and the manip- 
nen become the real 
keri. They charge 
- fot the privilege of 
id they tax the pro- 
selfing. 
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n tq creating and de- 
. miirket, advertising 
mntrol of it possible. 
ig brings the pro- 
to direct relationship 
mnsumer. It prevents 
ingxand price-raising 
ediaté manipulators. 
ifacturer who has no 
the market in which 
are \{istributed is ina 
position. He ought 


immediately to consider what 
salesmanship and advertising 
can do for him as well as for 
the consumer. 
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Let no manufacturer think that 
his customers consist of jobber 
and retailer. He must look 
beyond them to the consumers. 
He must send consumers to the 
retailer. 

How can he do this? 

By advertising. 

The manufacturer must put the 
buying impulse into the minds 
of the people. His orders from 
retailer and jobber will be reg- 
ulated in accordance with his 
ability to impart to consumers 
the desire to buy his products. 
He must, by advertising, put 
the buying impulse into the 
public mind. This constitutes 
*‘the other half’’ of the pro- 
ducer’s job. 


© © © 
It is seldom that a producer 


has the training or the facilities : 


for doing this half of his job as 
it should be done. This is the 
big, important part of the job 
that the Mahin Advertising 
Company is prepared to do for 
him. 

When you employ Mahin Ser- 
vice you add a complete organ- 


ization to your equipment. To 
your executive ability you add 
creative ability. 

We study your problems; we 
analyze conditions as they affect 
your market; we produce adver- 
tisements that contain the 
human appeal—that put the 
buying impulse into the minds 
of people for whom your product 
is intended. 


© o © 


We find out how, when and 
where your advertising should 
be done. 


We originate and develop sales 
plans, We undertake the prep- 
aration of house organs; we 
prepare matter for direct mail- 
ing service; we co-operate with 
your salesmen, your jobbers and 
retailers; we become, in fact, 
a highly systematized and effici- 
ent branch of your sales de 

partment. 


& © ® 


Send to us for ‘*‘The Welch 
Idea of Sales and Advertising,”’ 
by Wm. H. Rankin, vice-pres- 
ident of the Mahin Advertising 
Co. This will tell you how 
**the other half’’ of one manu- 
facturer’s job was done by us. 


Write on your business letter- 
head for ‘‘Why the Agency?” 


. by John Lee Mahin; ‘‘The 


Value of Analysis,’’ by Herman 
A. Groth; **The Human Appeal 
in Copy,’’ by Wilbur D. Nesbit. 
Any or all of these valuable 
treatises on advertising will be 
sent to you free upon request. 
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Making “Charity” Ad- 


vertising Pay a Profit 


(Continued from page 13) 


the season? If he doesn’t want 
to do that there is nothing to pre- 
vent him “holding” the letter for 
the attention of some official, or, 
easier still, never receive it. Yes, 
he might do any or all of these 
things, and he probably does. But 
no matter what he makes, or how 
he sells it, an advertiser can 
never tell when an opportunity 
worth many times the cost of the 
donation lies within reach if he 
is clever enough to see and capi- 
talize it. 

As an example of this take a 
page ad which appeared in a cer- 
tain New Jersey paper not long 
ago. It was the advertisement 
of a well-known breakfast food, 
and around the text were grouped, 
perhaps, two dozen testimonial let- 
ters from the most respected peo- 
ple in town. 

The story behind the copy was 
this... A local woman’s suffrage 
club had secured permission from 
a local publisher to get out a 
special edition of the paper, the 
proceeds from the advertising to 
go to the club to further “Votes 
for Women.” Knowing the 
breakfast food manufacturer to 
be a regular advertiser in the pa- 
per, the advertising committee 
wrote a letter asking for an extra 
page ad for the special issue. 


MAKING BOOSTERS OF SOLICITORS 


Now it happened that the pol- 
icy of this advertiser was dead 
against special editions. When 
the letter came in the advertising 
manager was on the point of dic- 
tating the usual “We regret ex- 
ceedingly that it is against our 
policy, etc.” answer when he 
noticed the letterhead. One of the 
officers of the club was the wife 
of a United States senator. “I 
would give anything,” he thought, 
“to get a good testimonial letter 
from her. Why couldn’t I take 
this page and get the ladies to 
write the copy?” And he did. He 
called over his stenographer and 
dictated a number of letters “for 


outlines.” ‘hese he sent to the 
chairman of the advertising com- 
mittee with this letter: 


Dear Madam: 

It gives me great pleasure to advise 
you that I have succeeded in getting 
our Board of Directors to set aside our 
fixed rule not to advertise in special 
editions in this instance, and that we 
will take the page of advertising in 
on “Suffrage Number” if you will 
help us prepare suitable copy. 

o this end I am enclosing a few 
suggestive letters which I wale like 
to have the most prominent members 
of your organization read, and if they 
are of that opinion, to write a letter 
which we could use in the ad. We 
would much rather have the _ ladies 
write original letters incorporating the 
same information, but if they are too 
busy with the paper, it would be per- 
missible for them to sign the enclosed 
letters with black india ink. If you 
can help me in _ getting twenty-five 
strong letters of this kind from the 
twenty-five most influential women in 

will immediately issue an 
order for the page advertisement as 
stated. 


It goes without saying that 


every woman in the club got. 


busy at once getting testimonials. 
These made most excellent copy 
for a whole season’s campaign in 
that territory. And, moreover, a 
definite amount of good will was 
won by the strategy. All the 
women in the club were positive 
for some time afterwards that this 
particular breakfast food was the 
best on the market, and went out 
of their way to tell their friends 
so. On the other hand, the mem- 
bers of the club quite probably 
discovered that the breakfast food 
put out by a rival concern which 
had written them to the effect its 
appropriation was exhausted so 
could not avail itself of their kind 
offer was “simply impossible.” 

It goes without saying that all 
charity solicitations cannot be 
turned to profit, nor would an ad- 
vertiser be justified in wasting too 
much time separating the sheep 
from the goats. How the worthy 
ones pay is up to the advertiser 
himself, but, as the foregoing inci- 
dents suggest, there are ways of 
doing it. Proper thought should 
be given each individual case as it 
comes up, rather than dispose of 
them in bulk by stereotyped and 
obviously insincere ways. Such 
action only invites ill will—a lia- 
bility which no advertiser know- 
jngly courts. 
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Making Good Salesmen by Awak- 
ening Ambition 





C. M. Lemperly 


Advertising Manager, The Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland 


To treat this subject in a gen- 
eral way would be impossible, 
so I will take two actual cases of 
real human salesmen and try to 
show the kind of management or 
handling on the part of their 
sales manager, which turned the 
tide for them and brought them 
out of the mediocre and into the 
first class of traveling represent- 
atives. 

Before taking up their cases I 
want to give what I believe to be 
the only real solution to this 
problem which will fit over ninety 
per cent of the cases; namely, 
“The world makes way for the 
man who knows where he is go- 
ing.” This slogan applies more 
to salesmanship than to anything 
‘Ilse because the salesman or the 
would-be salesman or the hopes- 
to-be salesman must ever keep be- 
fore him the goal he is trying to 
reach. And this must be a defi- 
nite goal and not any hazy, un- 
certain thing. 


THE CASE OF HUGHES 


We will call this salesman 
“Hughes.” After leaving high 
school, where he was popular and 
prominent on account of his fine 
physique, which took him into 
athletics of all kinds, this young 
fellow found himself face to face 
with the problem of a business 
career. The retail hardware busi- 


ness looked pretty good to him’ 


on account of some relative hav- 
ing been in the same line, so he 
went behind the counter. Things 
broke well for him—he was of 
the right sort and made quite a 
success—that is, success in the 
term that a young fellow of that 
age would reckon it. 

While in the hardware business 
Hughes was, after several months, 
given charge of the paint depart- 
ment as well as some other im- 
portant departments in the store. 
This brought him in contact with 
a number of paint salesmen whose 





flowery talk and general affability 
appealed to him and made him 
want to be a salesman for a big 
paint house. He didn’t know 
what house that would be, but 
he had his mind set on one of 
the big ones. 

Not long after that the oppor- 
tunity came. Hughes was fortu- 
nate enough to get an interview 
with the sales manager, and, nat- 
urally, having handled this line in 
a retail way, being a good cus- 
tomer for the manufacturer, 
Hughes was shown considerable 
courtesy and attention. The re- 
sult was that his application had 
not been filed over a week when 
he received a call from the manu- 
facturer to come down. He was 
given a position on the road, and 
the sales manager, from years of 
experience in having seen many 
young fellows go out just as 
Hughes was going out, sat back 
and wondered what would happen. 

Three weeks at the selling game 
and the total amount of orders 
turned in by Hughes was $67. His 
traveling and hotel expenses for 
the same period amounted to $135. 
But the sales manager did not 
lose faith—he knew that the 
young fellow was enthusiastic and 
was covering his territory. 

But than was discouraged, 
and, coming into the office at the 
end of his three weeks on the 
road, threw down his price-book 
and said he was all through. The 
sales manager counseled with him, 
got out the map of the territory, 
looked up the available prospects 
and said he would go back to 
the territory with the young man 
the following day. 

And so they went, primed for 
life or death. By reason of his 
title as sales manager, the elder 
of the two men was shown con- 
siderable deference among the 
prospects called on and a few 
good orders resulted in the first 
two days out. This encouraged . 
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Hughes, and another talk from 
the sales manager on the train 
dispelled his temporary gloom 

Three or four months passed 
and during that time the young 
salesman made a record that 
called for several complimentary 
letters from his sales manager. 
Several of his weeks broke sales 
records for the same week in 
previous years. 

However, at the end of about 
four months, the sales manager 
again had a visit from Hughes 
and the young fellow brought up 
the salary question. His head was 
turned. He thought he was worth 
a lot of money, and, instead of 
thanking the company for keep- 
ing him and giving him another 
chance at a fairly good territory, 
he took the opposite side and 
said that he didn’t see where there 
was anything in it for him to 
stay with this company. 

At this point the sales manager 
followed the course which his in- 
tuition dictated. 


SETTING UP THE GOAL 


He talked on the subject of 
ambition. He set the young man’s 
ambition aflame and pointed out 
for many miles ahead of him the 
road through life which this 
young man, Hughes, would have 
to take in order to reach a cer- 
tain goal. In other words, he tried 
to make Hughes realize where he 
was going or where he should 
go, and then pointed out where 
Hughes could go if he willed. 

It didn’t take Hughes long to 
realize his position. The sales 
manager then turned his talk to 
a knowledge of the line of goods, 
sales methods, the idea behind the 
management and such things. 
Hughes’ ambition having been set 
aflame. he at once showed re- 
markable interest in learning about 
the goods, the selling methods, 
the advertising plans, the general 
policies of the company and such 
things. From this point on Hughes 
began to change from a mediocre 
into a crackerjack salesman. 

The sales manager pointed out 
the absolute failure on the part 
of the salesman which would re- 
sult in the latter resorting to cun- 
ning tricks or underhand methods. 


Misrepresentation of the goods or 
the house didn’t go for a minute. 
The sales manager pointed out 
how the houses which resorted to 
these methods were disreputa- 
ble, and, while some of these 
underhand methods and argu- 
ments appealed to young sales- 


men, at the same time they didn’t _ 


hold water or make good in the 
long run, When the sales man- 
ager got through talking, Hughes 
realized that everything away 
from the fair and square path in 
the selling game could lead to 
but one end—failure. 


DIFFERENT MEN DEMAND DIFFERENT 
TREATMENT 


This sales manager, in talking 
with me, said, “Look at that man 
Hughes to-day—isn’t he a won- 
der? I had the hardest time with 
him of any of my salesmen. He 
was independent, easily discour- 
aged and seemed to lack the fight- 
ing spirit at times. But I knew 
that he had the sales sense, so 
I stayed with him and I am now 
rewarded by having in him the 
most loyal supporter in my divi- 
sion. I'll tell you a salesman is 
no use at all as a salesman unless 
he has some natural ability or 
what we call sales sense. If he 
has sales sense, he can be de- 
veloped; but you cannot develop 
him to any extent by simply giv- 
ing him certain stereotyped argu- 
ments. You've got to handle him 
just like a customer or a pros- 
pective customer—diplomatically 
using the ideas, thoughts and sug- 
gestions that will fit his case, but 
when applied to some other man 
they might not work at all.” 

To-day Hughes is used as a 
model salesman. Whenever any- 
thing new comes up it is first 
given to him for experimenting. 
If he says it’s all right, on it goes. 
He has made a wonderful record 
in handling his territory and his 
customers. He has done more 
than sell goods—he has kept sat- 
isfied customers constantly in- 
creasing and repeating sales, and 
has stood out as a loyal and rep- 
resentative salesman of his house. 

Mills was another young sales- 
man, something on the order of 
Hughes. He went to law school, 
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and, as far as physical appear- 
‘ance was concerned, you would 
take him for anything but a sales- 
man, Tall and awkward with a 
long, country stride, and hat 
pulled down over his ear, he 
would smoke big black cigars in 
your face and seem to have all 
the rough edges of,a miner and 
a farmer of the most primitive 
sort. 


THE CASE OF MILLS 


Mills met the sales manager one 
day and was told that there might 
be an opening on the road, Mills 
came from a good family, so the 
sales manager had some faith in 
his ultimate success and started 
him in at the office in the adver- 
tising department reading book- 
lets. But while the people around 
him were rather pitying him and 
his chances as a salesman, Mills 
had something in his head work- 
ing and he also had faith in his 
heart. He was determined to 
make good. 

His first territory was in a big 
city, where he managed to get 
into several tangles with custom- 
ers, make the usual mistakes on 
orders and shipments and seldom 
made good on his promises. But 
his sales manager realized that 
these were human mistakes and 
could be remedied. 

He brought Mills into his office 
for a series of weekly conferences. 
During the week he would save 
out all complaints and kicks 
against Mills’ territory in a fold- 
er. When Mills came in at the 
end of the week he would pro- 
duce the folder and go over these 
things with the salesman. 

In about six weeks’ time the 
complaints became fewer and-few- 
er, and they finally stopped alto- 
gether. On the other hand, tele- 
phone orders were coming in— 
customers were asking for Mills 
—they would not give orders to 
anybody else. Mills was a suc- 
cess. 

I asked that sales manager 
shortly after that what had hap- 
pened to Mills that made him such 
a star. Here’s what I was told: 
“A sales manager who has had 
years of experience can easily tell 
whether a fellow has the right 
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stuff in his head and his _ heart. 
1 heard Mills telling a friend of 
his one day that he was out to 
make good. That little conversa- 
tion gave me confidence in him. 
I stuck to him. I figured that in 
his case he needed a lot of per- 
sonal work from me, which I 
could possibly ill afford, but at 
the same time if it would make 
Mills a salesman I felt it was 
my duty to give him my time.” 

I have given in the foregoing 
just two instances, and I imagine 
that if hundreds were analyzed 
practically all of them would go 
back to that quotation, “The world 
makes way for the man who 
knows where he is going.’ 


The Future of the Advertising 
Manager 


Morton Satt CoMPany 
Cuicaco, Itz., Oct. 31, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I endorse your ideas expressed in the 
editorial, “The Future of the Adver 
tising Manager,” in the issue of Octo 
ber 29. 

I believe that practically every adver 
tising manager has given definite thought 
to why so many men of this position 
change their connections. It has always 
impressed me that the constant ‘‘shift 
ers’ were men who had not delved into 
the merchandising end of their busi- 
ness properly. I feel that the real ad 
vertising manager is equipped as you 
say he should be, “‘with a thorough un- 
derstanding of his subject as a branch 
of merchandising.”” Such a man will 
be found in the counsels of his concern 
and he will grow with the growth of 
his company. 

An advertising manager should be 
one who could do the work of the sales 
manager. He should not be running 
his proposition as a thing apart from 
the rest of the business; but his de- 
partment should be conducted so that 
it would be appreciated that the adver 
tising and sales departments were the 
heart of the business. For, of what 
avail is it to manufacture an article 
that is not sold all along the line to the 
consumer? 

Advertising is that which combined 
with sales work brings the complete 
merchandising of a product. Advertis 
ing is the silent (sometimes noisy) 
partner of selling. 

. H. BurtinGAaME, 
Advertising Manager. 





Stern Retains Entire Staff of 
Springfield “News” 


F. David Stern, who recent!y pur- 
chased the Springfield, Ill., Evening 
News, announces that the Sheffield 
agency will be retained in the foreign 
je and that no staff changes will be 
made. 








Chains Picking up the Best Sites 
in Retail Field—IX 


By Charles W. Hurd and M. Zimmerman 


Members of the Editorial Staff of Printers’ INK 


HERE are 80 Childs restau- 

rants in the country at this 
writing, reaching as far West as 
Minneapolis and as far South as 
Atlanta, and every one of them 
was located by system. The right 
and proper location is considered 
so important by the company that 
it will not. go into a city or a 
neighborhood unless it gets the 
place it wants. It has waited as 
long as five years to get it, and it 
always knows why it wants it, be- 
cause it has data on virtually every 
available place in the country. 

It has several ways of choosing 
a location. It must, of course, 
ascertain the number of people 
passing a given point daily, but it 
must also know if they are the 
kind to whom it can look for 
patronage. It does not always 
guess right. But when _ the 
place does not pay, it takes its loss 
and closes it up. But the mistakes 
are few. 

The Childs Company owns the 
buildings where many of the 
stores are located. Take the site 
at 194 Broadway, this city. The 
ground is assessed at some $925,- 
000. On this plot it has put up a 
three-story building that certainly 
could not have cost $75,000. The 
investment is thus a round million 
dollars—a million dollars in res- 
taurant property: a sum _ that 
would earn $50,000 or $60,000 at 
interest. This restaurant has 1,300 
seats and serves from 8,000 to 
10,000 people daily. The average 
check is probably not far from 25 
cents. Eight thousand times 25 
cents is $2,000 a day, or $600,000 
for a year of 300 week-days. 
Anybody who knows anything 
about marketing can guess at the 
cost of the food. Labor, salaries 
and overhead are harder to figure, 
but it will be seen that the margin 
between the investment value of 
the money, $60,000, and the gross 
earnings of $600,000, is a promis- 
ingly large one out of which to 
carve profits. 


fs 


The Childs leases of rented 
stores run for 21 to 99 years. The 
company puts all of the matters 
pertaining to the selection of loca- 
tions, fixing of rentals, purchase 
of real estate and management 
into the hands of a_ subsidiary 
company and pays over its rent 
to it. 

This is the approved practice, 
also, of ‘the United Cigar Stores 
Company, F. W. Woolworth & 
Co., and other large chains. The 
chief advantages seem to be one 
of profit-making and one of book- 
keeping. If the chain buys a 
building—as it sometimes has to 
do to secure store space—it is 
often able to reduce the running 
cost to the company by raising the 
rent on other tenants, or by occu- 
pying only a portion of the space 
and turning the rest over to other 
occupants. This is done repeat- 
edly by the United Cigar Stores 
Company, whose stores are often 
hardly more than holes in the 
wall. A proper rental is, never- 
theless, in any case, charged 
against the store and paid over to 
the realty subsidiary. 


U. C. S.’S REALTY SUBSIDIARY 


The United company’s real- 
estate business is popularly cred- 
ited with being very prosperous; 
in fact, the most prosperous part 
of the business. The subsidiary. 
known as the United Merchants’ 
Realty and Improvement Com- 
pany, was organized in 1905 with 
$400,000 preferred and $100,000 
common stock. The only infor- 
mation available is that a cash 
dividend of $500 per share was 
declared on the common stock in 
1913, all of which is owned by the 
United Cigar Stores Company. 

Having set out to compare the 
comparative advantages and dis- 
advantages of chain-store methods 
with reference to those of the in- 
dependent retailer, for the pur- 
pose of discovering whether there 
is, as charged, any “menace” in 
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the chains, particularly the retail- 
ers’ chains in certain lines, we 
have reached the point where we 
must consider the locating of 
stores and their equipment. 

In the two articles just previous 
we compared the methods of both 
chains and independents in the 
matter of financing, and found 
that the chains are able to put 
their larger capital and wider op- 
portunities to better account than 
the individual storekeeper is able 
to do, from the very fact of 
his being single-handed, without 
large capital or the need for it. 


CAN SITES BE MONOPOLIZED? 


And we are curious to know 
how the comparison of resources 
will work out in the matter of 
choosing sites. Is not one man’s 
judgment as good as another’s? 
Can it be monopolized by “big 
business” in the chains, or sys- 
tematized in a way that turns the 
law of chances against the inde- 
pendents? 

In truth, something like the 
latter is the case. Look it over. 
When the individual retail mer- 
chant picks out a site, the rental 
usually makes a big hole in his 
estimates. Unless he has had real- 
estate experience, he does not 
drive so good a bargain with the 
landlord, to say nothing of buying 
cheap. Most merchants, taking 
the big and little together, have 
real-estate transactions only once 
or twice in their lifetime. They 
are likely to be doubtful, cautious 
and conservative in selecting sites, 
renting and buying. 

The chain system, on the con- 
trary, acquires experience as it 
grows and comes to capitalize this 
into standard practices. It is able 
to select its cities, its neighbor- 
hoods, its sites, with speed and 
precision. The dickering for lease 
or sale is done by experienced 
men. No sooner is the bargain 
made than the store is laid out to 
standard. Standard fixtures are 
furnished, the standard stock put 
in place, trained manager and men 
installed, standard advertising 
launched and standard selling be- 
gun. All moves along. in prede- 
termined order; all the big simple 
things are settled, leaving plenty 


of time to take care of the little 


difficulties as they come up in 
turn. 

Of the several big things, the 
selection of cities is the first in 
order. There is_ probably a 
wider latitude for choice here 
than in any of the subsequent 
heads, for the reason that chains 
are born and not made; _ they 
grow, that is to say, from where 


the promoter is located on his, 


first accidental site, without his 
having any definite and far-seeing 
idea of a large chain. 

The congested population of 
large cities, like New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, would seem to 
offer the best possible opportuni- 
ties for chains of any kind, and 
chains naturally flourish there 
most rankly; but, as a matter of 
fact, the largest chains have 
started in other and smaller cities 
and, following the lines of least 
resistance, spread out in a circle 
of widening radius. 

Even then, the expansion is not 
even. The opportunity to swal- 
low up another chain in an ad- 
joining State causes it to reach 
out beyond its original plan. 


Eventually, as was the case with’ 


the United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany and F. W. Woolworth & 
Co., it may move its headquar- 
ters to New York for the sake 
of buying and mien advan- 
tages. 

It is only when expansion be- 
comes necessary to take care of 
the reinvestment of the earnings 
that it becomes systematic. The 
metropolis and the other large 
centers of population are then 
more carefully exploited, and the 
smaller cities invaded somewhat 
in order of their importance. A 
third of the U. C. S. stores are in 
New York City, and it spread 
across the country, from large 
city to large city before it re- 
traced its steps and began to pay 
attention to the smaller centers; 
it was in Chicago, Denver, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, etc., be- 
fore it went into Memphis, Nash- 
ville, Norfolk, etc. And it had 
sized up the cities before it went 
in. It had developed a standard 
way of sizing up, from its experi- 
ence in other cities. Population 
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;was not made the sole criterion. 
What Mr. Whelan wanted to put 
ihis fingers on was the per capita 
lcigar-buying ability of the city, 
neighborhood and corner. Here 
| are some of the figures he secured 
jand which he used to check up 
|the cities. The annual per capita 
!of San Francisco is, or was at the 
‘time the figures were secured, 
$4.06; Atlantic City, $2.55; New 
| York, $1.74; St. Louis, $1.21; 
| Rochester, N. Y., $0.99; Chicago, 
i $0.63; Spokane, $0.60 ; Milwaukee. 
$0.22. 


OVERFLOWING INTO SMALLER 
CENTERS 

Many retailers and others have 
scouted the importance of the 
chain-store development, because, 
as they said, it was confined to 
the larger cities, whereas the bulk 
of the retail business is done in 
the small cities, towns and_ vil- 
lages. Against this may be set 
the fact that the development, at 
the present rate, which seems 
likely rather to increase than fall 
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off, is already in some lines over 
flowing the larger cities into the 
smaller ones of 25,000 and even 
smaller. 

Probably the communities of 
10,000 and below are safe for a 
long time to come, but the confi- 
dence of the retailers as to the 
impossibility of the chain-store 
movement reaching them _ is 
rather premature. Several of the 
chains, of which the Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking Company is a 
striking example, are doing a 
wholesale business in addition to 
their retail business and are sell- 
ing to the grocers in the small 
communities, jobbing the staples 
and standard articles and pushing 
their private brands. 

The United Cigar Stores’ new 
agency plan compasses the same 
purpose; it is jobbing, under an- 
other name, as well as distribu- 
ting its private brands. The 
Schulte company is starting the 
same plan, in fact claims to have 
originated it in the cigar-store 
field. There are certain small 
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chains, particularly in the grocery 
field, which are owned by large 
jobbing houses, and thus are prac- 
tically identical with them, and so 
are both chains and jobbers with 
private brands to promote. 

The co-operative buying ex- 
changes have not generally de- 
veloped to the point of whole- 
saling to outside retailers, as the 
American Druggists Syndicate 
does, but they are wholesalers to 
their own chain, and the advan- 
tages of the arrangement are 
certain to cause its multiplication. 

About the selection of sites in 
cities more has been written and 
spoken than about the _ other 
| heads. Mr. Whelan has told in 

Printers’ INK how men sent out 
by the real-estate department, or 
company as it now is, pick out 
the best locations in a city. They 
stand at promising corners and 
check off the traffic on tabulators 
they can carry in the palm of one 
hand. They check it off at differ- 
| ent hours of the day, on different 
| days of the week, at different sea- 
sons; and on different sides of 
the street. 


BUSIEST CORNER IN COUNTRY 


It was found by the company 
that the busiest street corner in 
America was at State and Madi- 
son streets, Chicago, which 142,- 
000 people passed between the 
hours of 7 a. m. and midnight. 
Broadway and_ Forty-second 
street, New York City, was passed 
by 125,000 people in the same 
time; a Philadelphia corner by 
86,000 and a Boston corner 75,000. 
The company wants corners only, 
if it can get them, because a cor- 
ner store, of course, has two 
chances to the other store’s one. 

But some corners are busy only 
for a short time, when the busi- 
ness or factory section is filling 
up or disgorging its workers. 
And these workers may have a 
low purchasing capacity. 

Moreover, sides of streets dif- 
fer, often radically, and for al- 
most inexplicable reasons, and in 
different years. R. A. Bruce, 
former general manager of the 
Beck Shoe Company chain and 
of the Regal Shoe Company chain, 
hrought this out in his very in- 


teresting series of articles in 
Printers’ Ink. One side of a 
street may be good for hat stores 
or candy stores and may be fatal 
to shoe stores, or may be good 
for cheap shoes and not for high- 
priced shoes. or good in 1914 with 
a certainty that it will not be 
good in 1915. A cigar store might 
turn failure into success by mov- 
ing from one corner two rods 
across to another. 

These are things that cannot 
be described in detail. The se- 
crets are revealed only to those 
who have long experience in the 
line, and the secrets of one line 
are deceptions in another. It is 
necessary to interpret the figures 
of the tabulator in the “light of 
reason.” 

At the same time, it was a 
stroke of genius on Mr. Whelan’s 
part to make sure of the figures. 
They not only established the 
density of traffic, but in the light 
of experience as well as of reason 
they indicated almost to a red 
cent the profit that should come 
out of the store, since Mr. Whelan 
had the traffic figures for every 
United store location, and those 
of the earnings and profits also. 
He knew the average sales and 
earnings of the stores, the aver- 
age sale to a patron, and could 
have learned, as he doubtless did 
learn, the average sales and earn- 
ings of any competitive store. He 
should have been able from these, 
and doubtless did tell, on going 
into a new city, how much money 
other retailers were making there. 
Such knowledge would furnish 
another check on his figures. 


GROCERY CHAINS GO FOR CHEAP 
LOCATIONS 


Now the chain, having de- 
termined the most desirable site, 
has no question in its mind about 
securing it, if possible. It is not 
haunted by any doubts as to 
whether it will pay, whether it 
can afford it and sundry other 
questions of a like nature, which 
assuredly come to most retailers, 
who cannot possibly have the ex- 
act knowledge about the situation 
that the chain executives have. 
The chains may make mistakes 
once in a while, but very seldom, 
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and they know that the rule holds 
true, in general, and they are 
secure and bold in that knowl- 
edge. They are so secure that 
they are willing, many times, to 
offer a sum much above what 
other tenants have paid. They 
want the store location at almost 
any price, and when they cannot 
get it by lease, will lease or buy 
the whole building. 

The United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany and Riker-Hegeman are 
perhaps more insistent upon this 
point than other chains but others 
do it more or less. All of those 
depending on huge volume go 
where huge volume is to be had, 
those catering to style require- 
ments go where that is to be satis- 
fied, and those after low-grade 
trade go where that is to be 
secured. But each is after the 
best location of the kind. The 
jcigar and drug chains and some 
jothers aim always at corners, but 
lother lines, like restaurants, hats, 
etc., have not done so. The de- 
sirability is possibly just as great 
in these other cases, but they 
either do not see it, or else there 
are not desirable corners enough 
to go around. In Philadelphia 
the chain groceries go in for cheap 
locations. 

But the chain may find another 
store already occupying the de- 
sired spot when it arrives there. 
What does it do, then? Does it 
try to buy it out, or camp down 
beside it and drive it out, or 
what? 

Most chains doubtless merely 
get as near to the spot as possible. 
And providing it is not overdone, 
this generally helps trade. Most 
busy spots are spots of transient 
rather than neighborhood trade, 
and the more stores and dis- 
plays there are, and the better the 
variety of goods, the more trade 
will be attracted to all of those 
stores at the expense of other less 
attractive shopping districts. 

In a residential or “neighbor- 
hood” district, the conditions 
would be different; there would 
only be a certain more or less 
definite amount of trade to be 
fought for. The tendency of the 
chain stores. in fact. is to assist 
in transferring retail trade from 


the little neighborhoods with their 
one store of a kind to the big 
neighborhoods with many stores 
and large variety—the bazar ap- 
peal. 

Certain that the tendencies of 
human nature and the times favor 
this, the chain boldly pushes its 
store into the thick of the other 
stores and gets its share of the 
old trade and the new. 

The little independent cannot 
do it and the larger independent 
has his doubts, in spite of the con- 
stant reminder and counsel of the 
trade papers. In the variety field, 
Butler Bros., the catalogue house 
jobbers, tell their retailers not to 
be afraid of the big 5c and 10c 
stores, but to move right up next 
to them and get part of the busi- 
ness, as well as make more. 


BUNCHING THE BUSINESS 


Speaking on this very point, the 
Red Star Grocery Company, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., writes Print- 
ERS’ INK: 

“You ask whether, in looking 
over new territory, we open stores 
where syndicate stores already 
exist. We try to pick localities 
where there are the greatest pos- 
sible number of groceries within 
one or two blocks. We would 
most certainly open up new stores 
next to another syndicate store, 
provided we could secure the 
location. 

“Our past experience has proven 
that trade travels to’ trade cen- 
ters. 

“We have lately had an experi- 
ence of this sort in our town, as 
a chain of stores opened three 
stores very close to three of ours, 
and our stores in every case have, 
after undergoing a slump in busi- 
ness for two or three weeks, 
picked up and done a greater 
business than they had previous 
to the opening of the other chain 
stores. About a month ago, this 
chain of stores was forced to 
close its doors, by reason of office 
mismanagement, and our stores 
that were nearest the three stores 
above mentioned did not show 
any increase of business.” 

In other words, the new stores 
had secured business that formerly 
went to some other locality or that 
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went to a different line locally: 
trade follows trade. 

Kaufman Brothers. who con- 
duct a chain of hat stores in New 
York City, say: 

“We generally go where rents 
are highest because we feel we 
can do more business there. The 
average cost of running a store 
ranges about 20 per cent. High 
rent will not add to the cost if 
the volume of sales is large 
enough.” 

With some of the low-priced 
grocery stores, the selection of 
new localities is determined on 
another principle. The men on 
the delivery wagons work up their 
routes. When a route develops 
much. business in a given section 
a new store is opened there, the 
driver perhaps being put in as 
manager and having 30 days to 
demonstrate the need for such a 
store. Sometimes managers are 
changed, but if the store does not 
develop immediately into a paying 
proposition, it is promptly closed. 
This is little more than guessing 
at location, and there are a great 
many bad guesses. 
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Another New York chain man- 
ager watches his wagon routes in 
new sections and keeps tab on 
rival deliveries. When the total 
shows a good volume of business 
he opens up a store there and 
starting with his own trade, picks 
up some of the other business 
coming from outside. 

Sometimes competition goes far 
beyond even the severest next- 
door competition. The chain is 
not satisfied to locate a_ store 
nearby but wants the exact site. 
It sends a man to the retailer and 
offers to buy him out. If he re- 
fuses, it tries to get the landlord 
to' turn him out and take the 
chain store at a higher rental. 
If this fails, it tries to lease the 
building, and if it is balked here. 
too, it will buy the building if 
necessary. Such is the impor- 
tance it sets on proper location. 

An illustration of this method 
was mentioned in one of the pre- 
vious articles of the series, being 
the experience of a New England 
retail druggist with one of the 
drug chains, as related to a con- 
gressional committee. The in- 
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stances might be multiplied ad 
libitum, but two or three more 
will suffice. 

A New York cigar dealer, 
speaking of one of the chains, 
says: 

“A friend of mine was situated 
at the corner of —— Street and 
—— Avenue. They offered to buy 
him out and he refused, so they 
bought out the lease of the build- 
ing and he was ultimately forced 
to get out. 

“In another place, on———— 
Avenue, the dealer refused to sell 
out, so they bought the building 
and put him out.” 

Of course, the tenants’ leases in 
these cases were for short periods. 
Many small retailers really lease 
only from month to month, scarce- 
ly ever for more than a year, 
either on account of small capital 
or lack of foresight or courage. 
It is another disadvantage they 
sustain with respect to the chains. 


CHASED RIVAL DOWN STREET 


Another cigar store case. “Up 
at ———— Avenue and 
Street a dealer had a store: and 
did a very fine business,” says a 
retailer. “One of the chains 
offered to buy the store but he 
refused. Soon after this they set 
up next to him one of their own 
stores. His business was killed 
in a short time. He took a store 
a block away. Soon he found a 
chain store next to him again. 
He could not stand the competi- 
tion and he was again wiped out. 
I hardly think the chain would 
dare do this to-day, but these were 
every-day occurrences then.” 

The tactics described do not 
always work, as witness the case 
told by a New York retailer about 
one of the chains: 

“The chain people went to the 
owner of a haberdashery site on 
the corner and offered to lease it 
at almost double the rental. The 
owner, an elderly spinster, re- 





fused, on the ground that the. 


haberdasher was a good tenant, 
who was paying his rent regu- 
larly, and she did not see why she 
should deprive him of his liveli- 
hood by refusing to renew the 
lease. 

“Across the street from that 


store on the corner is a chain 
shoe store. It had a lease on 
the store expiring the following 
year. It was paying a rental of 
$8,500 a year. The first chain 
went to the agent of the build- 
ing and offered him $11,500 
for the lease. The agent asked 
for financial reference which he 
found to be a certain manufac- 
turing company. At that time it 
was not known who were the 
backers of the chain. The agent 
jumped at the proposition but 
thought it well, as a matter of 
form, to consult the trustees of 
the eleemosynary institution which 
owned the building. They in- 
quired if the shoe chain was a 
good tenant. The agent said yes, 
very good. The trustees declared 
that as long as that was the case 
they could continue the lease. 
And the shoe chain retains the 
lease to this day.” 

Neither does the competition of 
location always help the chain 
store and hurt the independent 
dealer, as the following instance 
shows. The dealer, who is a New 
York independent cigar store pro- 
prietor, says: 

“IT doubt if you will find an- 
other case like mine in New York 
City. Some eight years ago I 
was located on Broadway. I had 
been established there for some 
years when one of the chains 
opened up across the street from 
me. It made its regular flourish, 
but it did not affect me adversely ; 
as a matter of fact, my business 
seemed to increase constantly. It 
was there about a year and half 
when it closed: Even with its 
closing, my business showed only 
the normal increase. I did not 
feel its presence and I’ did not 
feel its absence. 

“About that time the chain 
bought out a dealer who is now 
one of its vice-presidents and who 
at that time had eight stores of 
his own in that neighborhood. 
Instead of putting on their regu- 
lar store front, as they generally 
do, they repainted the stores and 
tried to run them under the old 
name. Somehow people found 
out that the old proprietor did 
not run these stores any more 
and that the chain was running 
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How the Public Profits 


By Telephone Improvements 


Here is a big fact in the telephone progress of this country: 





Handinhand with inventions 
and developments which have 
improved the service many fold 
have come operating economies 
that have greatly cut its cost. 


To appreciate these better- 
ments and their resulting econ- 
omies, consider a few examples: 




















Original Standard i 7 
Ps Bell Telesbone Your present telephone in- 
1876 To-day strumenthadseventy-twoances- 









| tors; it is better and cheaper 
than any of them. 





Time was when a switch- 
board required a room full of 
boys to handle the calls of a few 
hundred subscribers. Today, 
two or three girls will serve a 
greater number without: con- 


Early Typical = 
Telephone Risacat day fusion and very much more 
Exchange Exchange promptly. 





A three-inch underground 
cable now carries as many as 
eight hundred wires. If strung 
in the old way, these wouid re- 
quire foursets of poles,each with 
twenty cross arms—a congestion 
utterly prohibitive in city streets. 





—_" ae These are some of the fa- 

If City Wires 800 Wires eee 
Were Carried la Underground miliarimprovements. They have 
Overhead Cable saved tens of millions of dollars. 


But those which have had the most radical effect, resulting in the largest 
economies and puiting the telephone within everyone’s reach, are too tech- 
nical to describe here. And their value can no more be estimated than 
can the value of the invention of the automobile. 


This progress in economy, as well as in service, has given the United States 
the Bell System with about ten times as many telephones, proportionate 
to the population, as in all Europe. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





One Policy One System Universal Service 


> 
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Two Men 
One Lost—One Won 


“and this man said I will make my business great 
by advertising. I will tell of its greatness to a few 
in each city and town and village and these few will 
tell others and they tell again until the chain is com- 
plete and the fame of my goods is established.” 


So he did these things but the few he told were 
not sufficient. The links were not firm enough. So 
they fell apart from weakness and his dream of fame 
came not to pass. 


There was another who had learned the precept 
“He who learns from experience is wise, but he who 
learns from the experience of others is happv as he 
has gained wisdom without pain and trouble.” 


This man also desired to forge this golden chain 
but he saw to it that each link was strong and would 
bear the strain. He began in a modest way, taking 
for his field of endeavor New England. For he said 
“There is the easiest place to establish myself, and 
when I am strong I can go elsewhere.” He took 
to his aid the daily newspapers and they told so many 
about this man’s goods and these many told so many 
others that in a little while his fame was established 
in these New. England states, and he went forth with 
confidence and took section after section of this vast 
country and the chain was complete, his goods a 
household word and his profits great. 


Meriden,Ct.,Record NewBedford waits ivy 
Waterbury,Ct.,Republican Salem,Mass.,News 
Portland,Me.,Express — Springfield,Mass.,Unton 
Burlington,Vt.,Free Press Worcester,Mass.,Gazette 
Manchester,N.H., Vien? Bridgeport,Ct., Telegram 
Lynn,Mass.,Item . NewHaven,Ct.,Register 
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‘to run these stores 


, enough to hold the stock, 


them. People came to me and 
said they would not go there for 
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that reason. The chain continued | 


for three 
months under the assumed name. 
“Evidently it did not pay, 


be- | 


cause soon after the chain re- | 


painted the stores and put its own 
sign out. Unquestionably the 
chain used methods at that time 
it does not use to-day.” 


| the state of Maine. 
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To Find the Maine Jobber 
Seek Him in 


Portland 


This is the wholesale center of 
: All roads in 
Maine lead to Portland, its great- 
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| est city. 


We do not often hear of these | 


methods systematically used in 
any other field than the tobacco 
and drug field, though they are 
said to be common with the Phila- 
delphia grocery chains. Of course 
they were common to the oil line 
a few years ago. 


In connection with the location 


of the store is the minor propo- 
sition that rent can be saved by 
going down into the basement, and 
one chain in the restaurant line 
in New York, the Exchange 
suffet, has established a number 
of its stores downstairs and made 
them attractive, too. 
Considerations of size, shape, 
design and appearance come next. 


LIMITING SIZE OF STORES Va 


One of Mr. Whelan‘s greatest 
contributions to retail merchan- 
dising—and we have to go back 
to him for more than one—is his 
scientific limitation of the size of 
his cigar stores to the actual floor 
space and wall space needed for 
the transaction of business. Be- 
fore Whelan’s time, nobody had 
thought to any particular purpose 
about an ideal size and arrange- 
ment. A store should be large 


enough, or almost—it did not | 


matter so much, 


With his passion for getting | 


things right and standardizing 
them, and so taking them out once 
and for all from the list of things 
that must be pondered and pot- 
tered over, Whelan studied the 
matter out and doubtless took 
counsel—because, like other big 
men, he is eclectic and picks up 
ideas wherever he finds them and 


| accepts them from whoever offers 


them—and arrived at the simple 


| and yet overlooked solution, that 


a cigar store should be just . 
the 
clerks and as many customers as 
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To place your goods in Maine 
have your salesman strike FPort- 
land first and then work out. The 


Evening 


Express 


Maine’s Largest 
Circulation 


is the greatest aid you can have to sell 
your goods. It is the only afternoon 
newspaper in Portland, and is admittedly 
om greatest result- producer in Port- 
inc 

You might try Portland on any cam- 
paign you have in mind. It has made 
good for many. The chances are it will 
for you. 





MATHEWS, Representative. 





Where 
Quietness 
and 
Initial 
Power is 
Essential 


We sell this 
ST Motor 





It is essential to the manufac- 
turer of office appliances, piano 
players, and small pumps of 
all kinds, and WE SELL 
MANY OF THESE 
MANUFACTURERS ON 
CONTRACT. 


What is your need? 


The Holtzer-Cabot Elec. Co. 


Boston, Mass., and Chicago, III. 
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Point your pencils 
with this—the Stewart 


Junior. Its cobalt alloy steel cutters 
(double) won’t break the lead—an 
won't get dull. A truly wonderful 
sharpener—four inches high--and 
attractively nickeled.. Saves time 
dirt — mistakes. Get one at 
your dealer’s—today — or direct 
from The Stewart Mfg. Co., 
326 Wells Street, Chicago. 


Piles —with clamp — only 


$2.00 













WHY YOU ’ 
HY YOU PITTSBURGH'S 
Most successful newspaper advertising 
mediums, the 





Gazette Times 


Morning and Sunday 


e 
Chronicle Telegraph 
Evening except Sunday 
They educate the public and create a 
buying impulse. 

It is known by actual test that they are 
vitally necessary in order to insure the 
Greatest Possible return from 
an Advertising Appropriation 
76% of the afternoon circulation is in 
the City and 76% of the morning cir- 
culation outside, but within the shop- 

ping zone of Greater Pittsburgh. 

THE GAZETTE TIMES and 
CHRONICLE TELEGRAPH are 
“‘The Papers that Go Home”’ 
The flat combination rate is 22%4c 
per agate line, 

For further information or co-operation write 
URBAN E. DICE, 
rh. Adz we ‘tal 


Pittsburgh, 
J. C. WILBerDING 
225 Fifth Avenue...... New York City 
Joun M. BranuamM CoMPANY 
OS SE eer Chicago 
Chemical Building............ St. Louis 
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would usually come at one time. 
He figured out what this should 


| be for one, two, three and more 


clerks, packed the stock up against 


| the wall and under the counter, 
| and cut the rental space down to 


a@ minimum. Everything was 
fixed so that the clerk could reach 
it with the fewest possible mo- 
tions. The show-cases were placed 
jso that the passers looking into 
‘the store would see them and the 
clerks behind them, occupied or 
\looking hospitably out. 


EFFECT ON PUBLIC MIND 


The cumulative effect of all this 
on the public mind has been 
immense; with other things, it 
has helped to overcome the out- 
cry of competitors and the de- 
nunciation of publicists and agi- 
tators; it has piled up good will 
in geometrical progression - while 
the hostility was growing only in 
arithmetical order. 

People formerly connected size 
with prestige and tradesmen had 


| often to take the stores as they 


found them, big or little. But 
Whelan, asking only for a hole 
in the wall, had shown the land- 
lords how to get more rent for 
their buildings. Eventually, it 
paid his company to get this rent 
for itself, and it is common 
knowledge that the realty com- 
pany which handles these matters 
for the United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany has many times leased or 
bought buildings, taken 200 or 300 
square feet on the corner, and 
made the rest of the building 
more than pay for it. 





What show has individual en- 
| terpfise against this far-sighted 
| organization of resources? 

F. Beckman, a New York 
grocer with a small chain of 25 
stores, says to PRINTERS’ INK: 

“At one time I believed in pick- 
ing out large stores, so as to 
| figure on volume, but these re- 
quire to be run by a corps of 
clerks, and the expense is so great 
that I believe it is better to con- 
| centrate my efforts on small stores 
| that can be run by one or two 
men. When I open up a store 
| now I look for a place where I 
| can place our man and let him 
| develop the business to where 
































two men, perhaps, can handle it.” 

An interesting instance of the 
value of uniformity of plan in 
opening stores is furnished out 
of the experience of the S. S. 
Kresge Company, which has a 
chain of 5 and 10 cent stores. 
When the Kresge company de- 
cided to enter a town and had 
selected a site, it used to engage 
a local architect and eventually a 
local contractor and have the 
store fitted over to generally uni- 
form but not standard specifi- 
cations. Some time ago it re- 
ceived from one of the local archi- 
tects a surprisingly low bill. In- 
vestigation showed that the local 
architects on earlier jobs in other 
cities had fattened the jobs by 
running in a lot of extras, such 
as umnecessarily strong pillars, 
over-ornamentation, etc. The new 
architect figured that these ac- 
counted for $300 or $400, on the 
average. He was engaged to look 
after the remodeling of every 
new store and the saving even 
over his traveling expenses is con- 
siderable. 

Uniformity of appearance is a 
great asset with all chain stores, 
that is multiplied, for the tran- 
sient trade, at least, and a part of 
the regular patronage, with every 
new store. : 

Summing up for contrast, the 
odds seem to be very much in 
favor of chains of this sort as 
against the individual storekeeper 
in this matter of selecting, plan- 
ning and fitting the stores, as the 
odds seemed to be in the matter 
of financing. Certain exception- 
ally able merchants may beat out 
the system at one or more of the 
points considered by copying its 
methods and improving on its 
standards, but they. can hardly do 
so at all points, because some are 
natural chain advantages, as for 
example, the advertising benefit de- 
rived from its number of store- 
fronts. True, not all of the chains 
exert these advantages, and some 
are more progressive than others 
in doing so, but the advantage lies 
ready at their hand. 

In the next article of the series 
the buying methods of the chains 
will be considered, e 
(To be continued) 
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First Place ! 


In 


Worcester 
Mass. 


The “GAZETTE” has first 
place in the city of WOR- 
CESTER; first in circulation; 


first in display advertising, and 
first in influence. The 


Evening 
Gazette 


is the greatest 
Worcester. 

It has a greater net circulation in 
Worcester than any other paper—bar 
none. (See A. A. A. report.) 

It has more selling power than any 
other daily in Worcester—bar none. 

Its “purpose and punch” have made it 
the leader in Worcester, and justly so, 
cl aim has always been Worcester’s 
good. 

Such a paper will give you greater 
results than any other daily in Worcester 
—bar none. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


advertising power in 








Alfred W. McCann’s 
article in December 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


“Important Points on Food Products” 
draws this comment from the largest 
importers of olive oil in this country: 


“Mr. McCann certainly has hit the nail 
on the head relative to olive oil. This 
is the best article we have ever read on 
this subject.” And they back this 
opinion with a full page advertisement. 


All of PHYSICAL CULTURE’S pure 
food articles hit the nail on the head 
because they are written by authorities 
—writers who have made an exhaustive 
study of their subjects. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 
Chicago Office : People’s Gas Building 
W. J. MACDONALD, Manager 


We are members of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Getting The account in 


last week’s 
Salesmen to Printers INK 


Back Up the 6 how the Sher- 
Advertising win - Williams 
Company invites suggestions from 
its sales force not only as to mer- 
chandise and marketing methods, 
but also as to advertising, is high- 
ly illuminative. The old type of 
advertising manager was inclined 
to resent criticisms or suggestions 
from the house’s salesmen. He 
regarded it as an unwarranted in- 
terference with his high preroga- 
tive on the part of men whose 
opinions were of no consequence. 

The new type of advertising 
manager, however, not merely ac- 
cepts such suggestions gratefully, 
but actually goes out after them 
systematically. The Sherwin- 
Williams Company has used, and 
found highly profitable,, dozens of 
suggestions from its field force: 
There are two distinct arguments 
in favor of the more modern plan. 
First, the value of the suggestions 
themselves. Second, the heartier 
co-operation which will be se- 
cured from salesmen when they 
have been invited to take a hand 


in forming the house policy on 
advertising. 

Compare the advertising depart- 
ment with the factory. Big con- 
cerns like the General Electric or 
the Westinghouse are keenly ap- 
preciative of possible improve- 
ments that may be suggested by 
the humblest worker at the bench. 
On the other hand, concerns that 
are disdainful of such help are 
often big losers. PrrNTErS’ INK 
knows of cases where a man in 
one factory has sold his ideas to 
competitors for the reason that the 
latter paid for what his own bosses 
treated lightly. Nature has en- 
dowed every man with a brain, 
and while many simple people 
may have no ideas beyond the 
work before them, one can never 
tell what thoughts may come to 
the surface, if it is made to their 
interest to think. An idea ema- 
nates from the brain, and is often 
but a germ from which may be 
developed a highly practical im- 
provement. Even though the man 
in the lower ranks may think of. 
something original or of some 
method of economizing work in 
his department, too often there is 
no incentive for him to offer a 
suggestion. Perhaps his foreman 
will snub him or the big boss has 
shut off all avenues of approach. 
In contrast with so short-sighted 
a policy is the whole-souled atti- 
tude of a Thomas A, Edison to- 
ward his humblest workman, or 
the spirit that has moved a num- 
ber of our greatest corporations 
to scatter through their factories 
“Suggestion Boxes” in which any 
man may drop a crude but possi- 
bly valuable idea. 

And what applies to the fac- 
tory organization applies equally 
to the still higher calibre of men 
who are out on the firing-line 
fighting for sales. Perhaps not 
ten or five per cent of the sugges- 
tions of salesmen as to advertising 
will prove practical. But that five 
per cent is worth getting, as the 
Sherwin-Williams experience 
clearly proves. And it is espe- 
cially important for the house to 
inculcate a feeling among salesmen 
that the advertising is one of their 
tools and that they have a direct 
responsibility toward it. We 























commend the Sherwin-Williams 
article for a careful re-reading by 
those executives who are not 
wholly “sold” on the newer policy. 


Bankers The announce- 


ment of the ap- 
Organize for pointment of a 
Publicity publicity com- 


mittee by the New York State 
Bankers’ Association is the out- 
come of a proposal which has 
been incubating since the Asso- 
ciation’s convention at New 
London last June, and which was 
made at that time in an ad- 
dress by Frank A. Vanderlip, 


president of the National City | 


Bank. . This step is directly in 
line with what Printers’ INK has 
urged repeatedly, namely, that 
“Big Business” should spend a 
part of its energy in educating the 
public to understand business 
principles, rather than simply to 
protest and oppose reform meas- 
ures which are undertaken in ig- 
norance of those principles. 

Mr. Vanderlip told his fellow- 
bankers that their voices were 
weak; that too often they uttered 
only words of complaint and dis- 
gust when they should speak 
words of information and leader- 
ship. “The machinery of govern- 
ment, public opinion and business 
combined,” he said, “constitute a 
problem for contemplation and 
active energy that should inspire 
our best efforts; and yet often 
how little do we do but complain 
and criticise rather than devote 
time and serious attention toward, 
on the one hand, introspectively 
studying our own business in the 
light of wider social relationships, 
and on the other informing public 
opinion regarding our business, 
so as to contribute what we can 
toward having average public 
opinion intelligently informed! 

“We have stood defenseless in 
the eyes of the public too long. 
We have let go unanswered too 
many untrue charges. We have 
permitted a picture of business 
practice and methods to be held 
up to the voters until many of 
them honestly believe that suc- 
cess in busimess is attained by 
roguery, and unfavorable criti- 
cism of a proposed measure by 
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business men is argument enough 
why such a measure should be- 
come a law. 

“The conduct of business is 
vastly more ethical than the public 
believes it to be. Our task is to 
inform the public of the truth, 
and when that is done, I, for one, 
will. trust the public to reach an 
honest conclusion; but if we are 
to have a public truly informed 
about business matters, business 
men must make united effort to 
that end.” 

The appointment of a strong 
publicity committee is the outcome 
of Mr. Vanderlip’s recommenda- 
tion. The success of the enter- 
prise will depend, of course, large- 
ly upon the methods adopted, but 
it is a long step in advance when 
a group of prominent bankers is 
brought to realize the importance 
of educating the public, and the 
additional fact that the best way 
to do it is through publicity. 

Big Plans It is typically 

and Little American to do 

things on a big 
Details scale; to think 
in hemispheres, millions and re- 
sults. The American executive 
has no time to work out the de- 
tails of his stupendous planning. 
He conceives the idea of blanket- 
ing the United States and Canada 
with a million-dollar campaign, 
others work out the details. But 
it is vitally important that those 
“others” have been chosen because 
they realize that the battle may 
be lost for the lack of a horse- 
shoe nail. 

Living in an atmosphere of big 
plans and big ideas, it is hard to 
train men to thoroughness of ex- 
ecution. But such men must be 
developed; and with the European 
upheaval opening the markets of 
the world, the need for this type 
of men is greater than ever. The 
great commercial countries of 
Europe have perfected themselves 
wonderfully along this direction. 
No national sentiment, custom or 
habit is too insignificant to receive 
due consideration by the English 
or German manufacturer. Yet 
over here we are continually mak- 
ing blunders which seem to sug- 
gest that we have yet to realize the 
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advertising significance of a boun- 
“ dary line. 

This was strikingly illustrated 
in a large campaign just under- 
taken by an American brewer in 
Canada; a brewer who is recog- 
nized as one of the most success- 
ful in the country. Instead of 
adapting his copy to the market, 
he annexed Canada commercially, 
adding to his list of American 
newspapers such Canadian publi- 
cations as he deemed necessary to 
do the work. The whole cam- 
paign contained a strong flavor of 
Americanism, which is not pleas- 
ing to Canadians, especially when 
Canada is being urged to use 
Canadian products. Notwith- 
standing the fact that Canadian 
troops may soon be exchanging 
shots with those of Hungary— 
copy was used urging Canadians 
to drink this particular brand of 
beer, because it was a beer such 
as would appeal to “Kossuth—the 
Greatest of Hungarians!” It 
would be hard to imagine a better 
reason why Canadians should not 
drink the beer. 

But it is not merely for senti- 
mental appeals that the details of 
a campaign should be watched. 
Actual harm can be done as was 
the case of the American paint 
advertiser who used copy in Ca- 
nadian farm papers commenting 
on the spreading capacity of a 
gallon of his paint. He had 
overlooked the very important lit- 
tle detail that the Imperial gallon 
used in Canada is one-fifth again 
as large as the wine gallon used 
here. In the same way another 
American advertiser in Canada 
made a laughing-stock of him- 
self by talking about “baseball, 
‘our’ national game.” Whoever 
handled the details of this cam- 
paign did not take the trouble to 
find out the status of hockey or 
lacrosse. 

So we say that the American 
manufacturer who is laying his 
plans now for a_ world-busiriess 
should surround himself with men 
who are masters of detail. He 
should make connections with or- 
ganizations and men who know. 
If we are to become commercial 
leaders and get a foothold in for- 
eign markets, we must look to the 
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details, so that our plans will not 
be ruined by lack of thoroughness. 


Looking ~ Regular legisla- 

tive sessions will 

— to be held during 

? 1915 in twenty- 
five States which have no law 
against fraudulent advertising. 


Those States are Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, 
West Virginia and Wyoming. 

Perhaps there are good and suf- 
ficient reasons why a law cannot 
be enacted in some of them, but 
the attempt ought to be made in 
every case. We know of several 
instances in which the campaign 
is already under way, and it is 
none too soon to begin now. The 
election is over, the personnel of 
the various legislatures is deter- 
mined, and ad clubs can begin at 
once to express the demand of de- 
cent advertisers that an adequate 
law be placed upon the statute 
books. 

There is no lack of experience 
available upon which to draw for 
support and guidance. PRINTERS’ 
INK itself stands ready to furnish 
the arguments in behalf of the 
Model Statute, and has published 
in its own pages a mass of ma- 
terial bearing upon the passage of 
the law in many States, and its 
operation after enactment. In 
New’ England, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut: in 
the Middle States, New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania, New York and 
Maryland: Louisiana in _ the 
South: Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Michigan, Nebraska, Wis- 
consin, North and South Dakota, 
in the Middle West: Washington 
and Oregon, on the Pacific Coast 
—in each of these States the ad- 
vertising men have succeeded in 
passing the law, not always in its 
ideal form, but in a form which 
is better than no law at all. We 
look for a larger success than 
ever in 1915, and are willing and 
anxious to do our part toward 
bringing it about. 














Canadian-Made Goods for 


Canada 

The Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods 
Company, Ltd., of Toronto, announces 
that its advertising appropriation has 
been increased in sp:te of the policy of 
retrenchment adopted by some Cana- 
dian manufacturers. A. Briggs, 
the company’s advertising manager, has 
issued a signed summary of conditions 
which have led to the increased adver- 
tising, in the course of which he says: 

“One hundred courageous manufac- 

turers and five hundred patriotic pur- 
chasing agents are worth more to Can- 
ada at the present moment than a mil- 
lion sermons or editorials on humane- 
ness in war. 
_ “Realizing that one of the big sticks 
in the commencement of Canada’s 
Comeback is to be wielded by the pur- 
chasing agent, every man _ occupying 
such a position in Canada should have 
a creed something to this effect hung 
over h-s desk where he who runs in for 
an order may read: 

“‘*T have hitched the firm’s wagon to 
the Made in-Canada star. 

““T will specify on all purchases that 
Canadian materials must be used or the 
order will be subject to cancelation. 

““T know in so doing that I will 
thereby be encouraging the other fellow 
—whose traveter calls on me—to buy 
my firm’s goods and possibly at a high- 
er price, too, than he would have to 
pay for the foreign article.’ 

“Let us be assured that Canadian 
purchasing agents as a body have lined 
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up behind the Made-in-Canada_ slogan. 
and we can expect to see Canadian ad 
vertising manufacturers assume the of- 
fensive.” 


Capper Elected Governor of 


Kansas 

The recent political campaign in Kan- 
sas was very largely a newspaper men’s 
fight. Arthur Capper, owner and pub 
lisher of the nine Capper publications, 
was the successful candidate for Gov 
ernor on the Republican ticket. Henry 
Allen, publisher of the Wichita Beacon, 
was candidate for Governor on the Pro 
gressive ticket and Victor Murdock, of 
the Wichita Eagle, was candidate for 
United States Senator on the Progres- 
sive ticket. 

Mr. Capper was elected by a plural 


. ity of 50,000, and is the first native 


born Kansan to be chosen Governor. 
His entire life has been spent in his 
native State, with the exception of one 
year in his “cub days” as a reporter on 
the New York Tribune, and one season 
in Washington as correspondent for 
Kansas papers, 

Mr. Capper began his newspaper work 
as a printer’s devil at the age of 13. 
and set type as a journeyman printer 
on the Topeka Capital—the a which 
he now owns. He began his business 
career by purchasing the North To- 
peka Mail, a weekly paper of 700 cir- 
culation which he afterwards combined 
with the Kansas Breeze, making the 
consolidation the foundation for the 
Farmers’ Mail and Breeze. 
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Suburban Life 


NOW 


The Countryside Magazine 


1914 





General Offices 
334 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 

Print Shop at 

Harrisburg, Pa. 





Celebrates its 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


with the 


DECEMBER NUMBER 
Ten years under one ownership and management 
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Agricultural Publishers 
Dine Advertisers 


Well-Known Authorities on the 
Farm Market Tell Experiences— 
Influences That Have Worked to 
Make Farm Population Great 
Consumers of Necessities and 
Luxuries—Plans for Closer Dealer 
Co-operation 


ANY of the members of the 

Association of National 
Advertising Managers who _at- 
tended the recent convention in 
New York were guests on the 
evening of October 30 of the 
Agricultural Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. There they listened to inti- 
mate talks on farm market con- 
ditions by users of space in agri- 
cultural journals, by publishers of 
farm papers and by a dealer who 
has built up a large business 
among the farmers in an Iowa 
community. These speakers were: 
Henry Wallace, publisher of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 
Ia.; A. E. Chamberlain, the head 
of the educational department of 
the International Harvester Com- 
pany, and former  superintend- 
ent of farmers’ institutes in South 
Dakota; George Frank Lord, ad- 
vertising manager of the E. J. Du 
Pont de Nemours Powder Com- 


pany, Wilmington, Del.; Samuel 
R. McKelvie, of the Nebraska 
Farmer, Lincoln, Neb.; Horace 


C. Klein, of the Webb Publishing 
Company, St. Paul, Minn., and 
Hugh McVey, of Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, Ia. 

Altogether, it was an experi- 


ence meeting of unusual interest.’ 


“Uncle” Henry Wallace, _re- 
viewed the influences that 
changed the homesteader of early 
days into the modern farmer 
working on business principles. 
His talk was an interesting sur- 
vey of the development of the 
farmer from a “land-poor” indi- 
vidual to a man who to-day is 
asking not only that the world 
give him a mere living, but that it 
give him also a_ considerable 
share of its luxuries. “Farmers 
do not suffer anywhere in the 
United States now because they 





have the stuff that the world 
wants and the world is willing to 
pay for it.” 

Professor A. E. Chamberlain de- 
scribed “The Farmer as He 
Really Is.” His talk was replete 
with statistics regarding the in- 
vestment of wealth on the farms 
and in industries depending upon 
the farmers. He referred to the 
work of the 52 agricultural col- 
leges of the country which are 
educating young men not only 
to be better farmers, but also 
better citizens. He spoke of the 
influence on the farmer’s life of 
the agricultural press. 

Mr. Lord, after a brief word 
about the farm as the basis of 
our industrial system, gave some 
interesting facts about his adver- 
tising of dynamite to the farmers. 
This story was told by Mr. Lord 
in Printers’ INK several weeks 
ago. He said that in 1915 he ex- 
pects to increase his expenditure 
for dynamite advertising in the 
agricultural press and also to 
spend part of the appropriation 
for Fabrikoid in these mediums. 


“HELP” THAT HELPS 


H., G. Larimer, a_ small-town 
Iowa merchant, described selling 
and advertising conditions on the 
farm. PRINTERS’ INK’s readers are 
already familiar with this story, 
which was published recently in 
its columns. One point Mr. Lari- 
mer touched on deserves mention. 
He said that the merchants in 
small towns need practical help 
and not theory about advertising. 
He said: “Why, if I had the 
name of every young man within 
the trading radius of my town 
who was going to be married 
within the next six months, don’t 
you know that I would have an 
opportunity of getting abcut 
nine-tenths of the business of 
those young fellows? If some of 
you men who study advertising 
could conceive a plan of how I 
could get the names of the young 
men who are going to get mar- 
ried soon, I would get most of 
the business.” Mr. Larimer said 
that he did not get very much 
assistance from wholesale cloth- 
iers in selling to farmers. They 
do not seem to understand that 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


is the only farm paper in its ter- 
ritory that has made any increase in 
circulation during the past twelve 
months. 


The October 15th, 1913 issue 
was 105,000 


The October 15th, 1914 issue 
was 119,000 


A paper with a growing circula- 
tion in the most prosperous section 
of the United States should have 
first consideration in making up 
your list. 


Representatives 
New York 


A. H. Billingsl 
FOREMOST A.H. Billingles 
Chi 
dae | eC. Bill 


i illingslea 
1119 Advertising Building 
St Louis 
. D. McKinney 
Third National Bank Bulding 
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farmers can be sold good cloth- 
ing. Not $10 suits, but $20, $25, 
$30 and $35 suits and overcoats. 

Irvin F. Paschall, of the Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia, read a let- 
ter from John W. Cooper, a 
farmer at Pineville, Pa. In this 
letter Mr. Cooper described what 
crops he raises and the large va- 
riety of machinery he uses on his 
farms. He said that he wore 
Porosknit underwear, bought Ar- 
row collars, does not buy from the 
large mail-order houses, prefer- 
ring rather to patronize home 
trade, and has a touring car 
bought from a house that has 
taken the trouble to get acquainted 
with him through advertising in 
farm papers. 

S. R. McKelvie, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Nebraska, gave a 
résumé of his _ investigation 
among dealers who on his request 
listed the advertised products 
which they sold in large volume. 
Mr. McKelvie’s investigation was 
described in Printers’ INK last 
summer. 

In their talks, Mr. Klein and 
Mr. McVey described what has 
been done for better dealer co- 
operation, and what is planning to 
be done. Mr. Klein described 
how he got facts from some deal- 
ers to convince other dealers who 
might be skeptical that they could 
profit by pushing goods adver- 
tised in farm papers. Letters 
from various dealers in the Mid- 
dle West who were pushing ad- 
vertised goods were read. 

Mr. McVey stated that farm 
papers collectively are planning 
to promote a movement that will 
secure a proper co-operation by 
various retailers. He said that 
farm paper publishers expect to 
secure the co-operation of trade 
paper editors in developing the 
great farm market. It is hoped 
thus to convince the dealer in a 
broad way of the value of farm 
papers, and to help the dealer to 
connect his local advertising with 
the farm paper advertising. 





Ren Mulford, Jr., vice-president of 
the Blaine- Thompson Company, is in 
charge of a course in advertising being 
given as a new branch at St. Xavier 
College of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance, Cincinnati. 





A Strong Letter to 
Salesmen 


The letter reproduced below 
was sent out to the salesmen rep- 
resenting a large New York 
house. If you were the man 
getting it, how would it make you 


feel? Wouldn't it make you 
grimly determined to _ prove 
yourself equal to the demané 


made on you? 


I just returned from a trip to the 
Middle West and the South and the busi- 
ness prospects for October are exceed- 
ingly bright. Good merchants everywhere 
say that their business is normal and in 
many instances better than last year. 

We ought to have a big business this 
movth and I am looking forward to 
every representative producing big busi- 
ness. 

There is no excuse for our not getting 
business. The people are consuming as 
much as they ever did and every mer 
chant needs business more than he ever 
dic 

Remember again—these are war times 

times which show up the weak men 
and develop the strong men. 

Ask yourself—: 

am I equal to the occasion?” 

—-can I measure up to the demands 
on my responsibility now?” 

-is business so hard to get that I 
am too weak to get it?” 

“—if I can’t get business now should 
my company close up shop and give up 
trying?” 

“the work now is too hard and it’s 
no use for any one to try; therefore 
my expense to the company should be 
discontinued or a stronger man should 
go on my job.” 

Sentiment, friendship and personality 
will not hold up the weak men—these 
are times when you can know yourself 
and your ability. 

Local conditions have nothing to do 
with it. 

Every part of the country is com- 
plaining and_ will. 

It’s you—You—YOU. 

Look yourself over and get your own 
number. 

We must have business or we can’t 
have selling expense. 

It takes‘ more headwork and more 
footwork now than ever, because times 
are not normal, but we expect more 
footwork and more headwork and I am 
sure that we will not be disappointed 
on the last day of October. 

Awaiting your interestin ~ in 
the form of good business, Ta 

Jery truly yours, 


T. P. A, Will Elect Officers 


The next dinner of the New York 
Trade Press Association, which will also 
be the occasion of their annual meet 
ing, will be held at the Hardware Club. 
November 20, at 6:30 p. m. One of 
the features of this meeting will be the 
— of president and other officers 
or 1915 














To Study South American 


Conditions 

The Fidelity Trust Company, of Bal 
timore, is placing 400-line copy in 
metropolitan newspapers, cal‘ing the at 
tention of bankers, manufacturers and 
merchants to a ’round South America 
commercial cruise that has been organ 
ized by this trust company for the pro 
motion of trade in South America. 

The copy announces that financial and 
trade experts, interpreters and stenog 
raphers will accompany the cruise; that 
business men will be put in direct ‘touch 
with business interests in their respect 
ive lines at all points visited and ad- 
jacent territory; that the generous co 
operation of the diplomatic and con- 
sular offices of the United States has 
been assured by the Department of 
State; that previous publicity of the 
enterprise wi!l be given through leading 
newspapers of the important commercial 
cities of Latin America, and finally that 
special provision has been made for the 
exh'bition and demonstration of goods. 

The cruise will be made on the twin- 
screw S. §. Finland, which has been 
chartered from the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company and will sail 
from New York January 27th and from 
Baltimore January 29th. 

The appeal is made that in order to 
get South American business and keep 
it South American conditions, customs 
and business methods must be known 
and that it is necessary to get in per- 
sonal contact with South American busi- 
ness men. 
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Should It Be Considered as 
News? 
In an address in Cincinnati recently 
Carl Dehoney, manager of the conven 
tion and publicity department of the 
Chamber of Commerce, stated that it 
is the unanimous opinion of commer- 
cial organization men that newspaper 
space for advertising and newspaper 
support are the most powerful means 
of getting results. Mr. Dehoney said 
that fifty-four organizations, reporting 
for a twelve-month period, showed the 
use in newspapers of 321,990 inches of 
reading-matter relating to organization 
work,—an average of 5,962 inches to 
each, or nearly 39 pages of matter per 
town for the year. “If the commercial 
organizations of the United States,” as 
serted Mr. Dehoney, “paid regular dis- 
play rates for all th e space used to ex 


' ploit their activities last year the bill 


would be about $2,165,450.” 


Dunlap Spoke at Syracuse 


James M. Dunlap, of the Dunlap- 
Ward Advertising Company, Chicago, 
was the speaker at a meeting composed 
in a large part.of advertising men 
which was held at the Y. M. C. A., in 
Syracuse, N. Y., on Monday evening. 
There was a_ delegation present from 
the Auburn, N. Y., Advertising Men’s 
Club and another from the Advertising 
Club of Utica, N. Y. The sales or- 
ganization of the Overland and Syra- 
cuse motor car companies also turned 
out to hear Mr. Dunlap speak. 














Applying the Acid Test to a Medium 


A period of depression acts as an acid test so far as the pull- 
ing power of an advertising medium is concerned. When cir- 
cumstances require that advertisers husband their resources— 
they concentrate on the known producers of business. 


Keeping this fact in mind look at the summary figures on an- 


other page of this issue. 


Notice that the only class publication 


showing a gain of over 900 lines is 


MODERN MECHANICS MAGAZINE 


(Formerly Popular Electricity and Modern Mechanics) 


—it’s 


““The Human Interest 


Dynamo of the Magazine Field’’ 


The reason for this strong showing is simply that it carries 


no circulation dead wood. 


Its 150,000 buyers of known habits 


of mind mean that the advertiser gets selected class circulation 


at low general magazine rates, 


32 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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FROM 


18th ro Qnd 


In November last year Harper's 
Bazar stood 18th in the list of wom- 
en’s publications on opposite page, 
with 8,484 lines of advertising. 


In November this year Harper’s 
Bazar stands 2nd in the list with 
30,485 lines,— 


A Gain of 259% 


In July, 1913, Harper’s Bazar guar- 
anteed 50,000 circulation, and the 
page rate was $500. 


In February, 1915, Harper’s Bazar 
will guarantee 100,000, an increase of 
100% in circulation and 


No Increase In Rate 


The figures speak for them- 
selves. January forms close 
November 25th. 


E. M. ALEXANDER, Advertising Manager 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York City 
Western Office: 437 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
London Berlin 


Paris Geneva 


































































NOVEMBER MAGAZ 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 


INES 


IN 


MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR 


NOVEMBER 


(Exclusive of publisher’s « 
advertising. ) 


Pages. 
Cosmepolitan s.i0ss ances 110 
World’s Work.........++- 103 
Review of Reviews........ 100 
Harper’s Monthly......... 93 
Metropolitan (cols.)...... 119 
LL A ret Sr ae ae 89 
Everybody's «<6... 6606 s6ssie 82 
MUPINMEOM. assis. wc nan wes 81 
Sunset—The Pacific....... 67 
i ee ae eee ee eee 62 
COAT 4 cicey se sewee aces 59 
American Boy (cols.)..... 63 
American (cols.).......... 88 
BRGNEEB. oviso. sien oe a'ress 0.5 50 
Current Opinion (cols.)... 70 
Atlantic Monthly.......... 42 
BOONE. Asixcasasccodainans 40 
Popular (2 issues)........ 35 
SEs: UMNIONS 25h sco ten. cerns 34 
RMA BGG ds vivnuxanwieuics 32 
‘Boy’s Magazine (cols.).... 89 
WG WOTs 650 s0n esses 28 
ere 25 
PRY awiosasnecasns dea 22 
Sa 22 
PUNE 864505 5ehewsknns 20 
PSs sia easnancuus 18 
IMO SIOUNs a can cincea bases 17 
INNS CeO cie x tuskeeeua ese 9 
BE asia knawas spans eee 9 


wn 


Agate 
Lines. 
24,806 
23,114 
22,416 
21,000 
20,238 
19,959 
18,375 
18,333 
15,064 
14,056 
13,328 
12,767 
12,673 
11,361 

9,813 
9,576 
8,997 
7,980 
7,672 
7,280 
7,041 
6,440 
5,712 
4,928 
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4,928 | 


4,592 
4,088 
3,808 
2,072 
2,016 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 


advertising.) 


Columns 
Vogue (2 issues)......... 573 
RURODOE'S: TUMNOT 66550504555 181 
Ladies’ Home Journal..... 142 


Woman’s Home Companion 125 
Good Housekeeping Maga- 


RA AGREED 5 o6666 5 080 107 
BOMIMNIOE, a. a isinie idinve sn ates 83 
Pictorial Review.......... 82 
Modern Priscilla.......... 86 
Woman’s Magazine........ 69 
PE, ulin sunswskauseare 69 
MSGR WGN S 06009 oc06 68 


People’s Home Journal.... 67 
McCall’s 
Housewife 
Mother’s Magazine........ 





Agate 
. Lines. 
90,614 
30,485 
28,597 
25,013 


23,971 
16,619 
16,456 
14,504 
13,863 
18,856 
13,600 
13,548 
18,274 
13,101 
12,232 











INK 


METROPOLITAN. 





—and we have just closed 
with December a great 
big year with a gain 
in advertising over last 


year of $125,000. 





















Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
People’s Popular Monthly... 53 9,897 























































Holland’s Magazine........ 50 9,590 
Woman’s World ......... 48 8,400 
j Sees en 34 6,063 
INGEMICOIESE: 51.002 seccesscs 16 = 3,024 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY- 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS 
ADVERTISING 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 


Agate 
Pages. Lines. 
| OE eee PPI 299 50,258 
ENN -VGeseesaewessesane 128 28,784 
Country Life in America 
IRE)’. cisacvasncosaase 159 26,712 
Popular Mechanics........ 116 26,012 
Vanity Fair (cols.)....... 163 25,885 
Architectural Record...... 101 22,680 
Motor Boating (cols.)..... 123 20,762 
Popular Elec. & Modern 
MIRON: 665i ¥euneasws 77 17,332 
INURE once wah aan's:sss 51 11,424 
National Sportsman....... 50 11,312 
Field & Stream........... 47 10,598 
House & Garden (cols.)... 74 10,403 
Theatre (e0ls.)... 02.0005 57 9,660 
Physical Culture.......... 41 9,254 


Countryside Mag. (cols.).. 50 8,500 
House Beautiful (cols.)... 59 8,802 
International Studio (cols.) 56 17,903 


Outers: B0tk . oss 6s scces 33 = 7,892 
eR aa Subwanwssue eases 32 7,280 
Technical World.......... 31 = 7,056 
fs Ue Cc.) | Ot 48 6,848 
Outdoor Life: ............ 30 = 6 832 
Arts & Decoration (cols.).. 43 6,090 
Recreation (cols.)......... 37 ~=—s-45,,188 
Garden (cols.)............ 33 4,648 
American Homes & Gardens 

e eebccuvivcnns ken 26 4,467 


Extension Magazine (cols.) 23 3,760 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 


Agate 

Columns. Lines. 

*Canadian Courier........ 164 29,608 
| a 132 18,580 
Canadian Magazine (pages) 70 15,680 
Canadian Home Journal... 69 13,800 





*5 October issues. 
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OCTOBER WEEKLIES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 





(Exclusive of publisher’s own 


advertising.) 


October 1-7 Columns 
Saturday Evening Post.. 141 
Literary Digest......... 84 
Scientific American..... 55 
Cems ckessekwseseys 48 
Christian Herald........ 45 
Town & Country........ 37 
[AER coe ooneweeeseans 41 
Youth’s Companion..... 19 
Outlook (pages)........ 16 
Forest & Stream........ 22 
TOU: wive's56 cies Gausen 14 
NAT kc cia o's a7 
All Story eccccccccvcce 12 
Associated Sunday Mags. 13 
DRURE Liste Gans sen Shanon 15 
Illustrated Sunday Mag.. 10 
Harper’s Weekly....... 9 


October 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post.. 159 


Town & Country....... 7 
Literary Digest......... 78 
COMET Sg se <aeo on veae wes 57 
DEES cos chase cesses 31 
Christian Herald........ 27 
National Sunday Mag... 25 
Ite nauuanawcess oucane 29 
Outlook (pages)......... 16 
Scientific American..... 17 
Youth’s Companion...... 17 
CARR CUER: Wieike uke sencs 18 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 14 
Forest & Stream........ 17 
Associated Sunday Mags. 11 
SUES. ne eardsaeaiedrnsn 13 
eS Se PO EEE Ee 9 
Harper’s Weekly........ 6 


October 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. 131 


Literary Digest......... 81 
PONE D cuts aveweur wae 53 
LEGO suc nsoeanmnee se 45 
Town & Country....... 27 
SEIS: 65sec saunas 22 
Christian Herald........ 25 
Outlook (pages)......... 16 
Associated Sunday Mags. 19 
Forest & Stream........ 23 
PRM. 6555005 e085 se 5u% 19 
Youth’s Companion...... 13 
CRUPCRIIER: 6606s ds sccs 12 
Scientific American..... 9 


Illustrated Sunday Mag. 9 


Agate 
. Lines. 
23,722 
11,796 
11,002 
9,132 
7,644 
6,246 
5,813 
3,980 
3,584 
3,234 
2,956 
2,824 
2,688 
2,254 
2,212 
1,910 
1,620 


26,807 
12,322 
10,990 
10,779 
6,203 
4,476 
4,396 
4,116 
3,696 
3,528 
3,486 
3,010 
2,650 
2,579 
2,155 
2,072 
2,016 
1,008 


22,138 
11,353 
10,144 
6,340 
4,543 
4,500 
4,284 
3,591 
3,582 
3,381 
2,798 
2,750 
1,926 
1,922 
1,740 
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The Panama Pacific International Exposition 


is. over 90% complete right this minute and will open in San Fran- 
cisco on scheduled time, February 20th, 1915. 

The Panama California Exposition, at San Diego, is also over 
90% complete, and will open its doors to visitors promptly on January 
1st, 1915. 

Never for one moment has work ceased either in the construction 
of buildings or the placing of displays at both of these great exposi- 
tions. 


With Characteristic Optimism 


the Pacific Coast country has refused absolutely to be downcast 
because of the European War. 

Business has gone ahead without the slightest hesitation except 
where the war temporarily prevented shipment of products. 

Automobile manufacturers are shipping trainloads of new models, 
confident of increasing sales. The records of automobile licenses is- 
sued indicates no cessation in the sale of machines. 

Theatres, baseball, moving-picture houses, and various attractions, 
which ordinarily are the first to feel the effects of a financial strin- 
gency, have continued to enjoy excellent and uninterrupted patron- 
age. 

All of which should be the subject of 
the most careful thought and analysis 
on the part of the National Advertiser 
who would participate in the profits 
from Pacific Coast farms, orchards, 
mines, fisheries, etc. 

There is but one logical National Ad- 
vertising medium in which to advertise 
to reach the people of the Pacific Coast 
country—their own Magazine 


SUNSET 


The Pacific Monthly 


$200 per page 


Published by EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


NEW YORK..... William A, Wilson, 515 Candler Bldg. 
POSTON eiscxiwassaseeaet Charles Dorr, 6 Beacon Street 
CHICAGO....Graham C. Patterson, 338 Marquette Bldg. 












Members Quoin Club—The National Periodical Association. 





Members Audit Bureau of Circulations. 







































































“4 issues. 
+ 2 issues. 
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Agate 
Golumns. Lines. 
All Story... 6s ccecceee 5 1,176 
Harper’s Weekly........ 2 489 
. October 22-28 
Saturday Evening Post.. 135 23,029 
Outlook (pages)........ 69 15,652 
Literary Digest......... 75 10,589 
pee 47 7,955 
Town & Country....... 38 6,424 
Youth’s Companion..... 28 5,600 
ee ery eee re 27 ~=©5,409 
Tee ne 23 3,832 
Christian Herald........ 19 3,192 
Forest & Stream........ 21 3,087 
Associated Sunday Mag. 16 2,953 
National Sunday Mag... 15 2,635 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 14 2,540 
SE sb S <u kisce shee >< 16 =. 2,844 
Scientific American...... 11 2,814 
PIER. 6. ccsaskwass 12 2,004 
Ai een 7 1,568 
Harper’s Weekly........ 4 756 
October 29-31 
Saturday Evening Post.. 104 17,530 
Nn ET EEE 42 8,109 
Literary Digest......... 54 7,692 
TIES Sree sce. i xswex 31 . 6,396 
PEt ouSesken sno be ee ean> 31 4,395 
Town & Country....... 23 = 3,931 
Forest & Stream........ 21 3,075 
Churchman ..........- 3 2,127 
Youth’s Companion..... 10 =. 2,048 
Scientific American..... 9 1,898 
pS poser 13 1,857 
Rel POLY cee vce ssscees 7 1,568 
Harper’s Weekly ...... 5 729 
Totals for October 
Saturday Evening Post...... 113,226 
Literary Digest............. 52,420 
NY ee eee 46,119 
Town & Country. ........... 33,466 
OK 5 chub bs ies cek sess 26,523 
SA SSS ea eer 25,464 
7 > EE A ee eee 23,996 
Scientific American......... 20,664 
PUCHYSOSION  SACRONA s 65 05 cess 5s: 19,596 
Youth’s Companion......... 17,864 
Forest & Stream........... 15,356 
Churchman ............-+.. 11,891 
SRG We gacsaGsnsseanets css 11,283 
“Associated Sunday Magazines 10,894 
OS ee Tee ee 9,016 
“Illustrated Sunday Magazine. 8,840 
t+National Sunday Magazine. . 7,081 
Harper’s Weekly........... 4,602 


* city. 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


FICATIONS 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising) 

Agate 
Pages. Lines. 
1. Vogue (2 issues) (cols.) 573 90,614 
2. Motor Gools:) ..60565% 299 50,258 
3. Harper’s Bazar (cols.). 182 30,485 
RS MD ano uo edwawnne 128 28,784 

5. Ladies’ Home Journal 

DS Desctusceuasanae 142 28,597 
6. Country Life in Amer- 

Me GOIN)! cision sace ss 159 26,712 
7. Popular Mechanics.... 116 26,012 
8. Vanity Fair (cols.).... 163 25,885 
9. Woman’s Home Com- 

panion (cols.) ........ 125 25,013 
10. Cosmopolitan ......... 110 24,806 
11. Good Housekeeping 

MM <Gaucekeh seats 107 23,971 
12. World’s Work ........ 103 23,114 
13. Architectural Record... 101 22,680 
14. Review of Reviews.... 100 22,416 
15. Harper’s Monthly..... 93 21,000 
16. Motor Boating (cols.). 123 20,762 
17. Metropolitan (cols.)... 119 20,288 
LB, BICCHINES: os sacesse seis 89 19,959 
19. MacLean’s (cols.) .... 182 18,580 
20, EGerypody’s «oes vis assis 82 18,375 
oT Es ea eee 81 18,333 
22. Popular Electricity & 

Modern Mechanics..... 77 17,332 
23. Delineator (cols.)..... 83 16,619 
24. Pictorial Review (cols.) 82 16,456 
25. Canadian Magazine.... 70 15,680 


7a _ . 
Advertising Lecture Course in 
Detroit 
A course of advertising lectures has 
been arranged for under the auspices 
of the Adcraft Club of Detroit, affiliated 
with the Board of Commerce of that 
The course will be conducted 
by Dr. H. P. Breitenbach, formerly of 
the faculty of the University of Michi- 
gan, and now associated with the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, of Detroit. 
The opening lecture took place on No- 

vember 6, when Professor Edwar 
Jones, of the University of Michigan, 
spoke on “Economic Basis of Adver- 
tising.”” On November 18, Roger Bab 
son, of Boston, will speak on_ the 
“Economics of Advertising,’ and_ at 
the November 20 meeting C. A. Pfeffer, 
treasurer of the Chalmers Motor Com 
pany, will discuss the local phase of 
advertising from the standpoint of eco- 
nomics. 


Ralph B. Dort, foreign advertising 
manager of the Albany Knickerbocker 
Press, has resigned to go into business 
for himself in New York. 
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Strong Decree in Famous 
Trade Name Case 


HE unfair competition litiga- 

tion between the American 
Piano Company and the Knabe 
Bros. Co., of Cincinnati, over the 
use of the name “Knabe” was ad 
vanced another stage, October 
19th, when the United States Dis- 
trict Court at St. Louis handed 
down a preliminary decree against 
the Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry Goods 
Co, and the Knabe Bros. Co. By 
the terms of this decree it is 
ordered that “the defendants shall 
insert in their circulars, catalogues 
and advertisements a notice sub- 
stantiaily as follows, and in form 
as conspicuous as the body of 
such circulars, catalogues or ad- 
vertisements : 


“ ‘NOTICE 

“The Knabe piano was made 
from 1837 to 1889 at Baltimore 
by William Knabe & Co. In 1889 
this firm was incorporated as 
William Knabe & Company Man- 
ufacturing Company, and _ con- 
tinued under that name until 1908, 
when it sold all its property, good 
will and trade-name to the Ameri- 
can Piano Company, which has 
since been, and now is, carrying 
on said business at Baltimore. 

‘Ernest Knabe, Jr., and 
William Knabe III learned the 
business from their father, Ernest 
Knabe, who had charge of it from 
1864 to 1894. They were presi- 
dent and. vice-president of the 
above companies from 1898 to 
1911. In the latter year they with- 
drew from the American Piano 
Company and organized the 
Knabe Bros. Company, and began 
making pianos. in Cincinnati. 

““The piano made at Baltimore 
has been, and now is, known to 
the trade as the “Knabe” or 
“William Knabe & Co.” piano. 
The piano of the Knabe Bros. 
Company is named “The Knabe 
Bros.” piano, It is a new manu- 
facture and has no connection 
with the pianos made at Balti- 
more.’ 

“It is further ordered, adjudged 
and decreed that the defendant 
shall also print the above notice 
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on paper at least 18 inches by 
2 feet in size, and frame the same. 
and place one such notice upon 
their pianos in all salesrooms in 
which the same are offered for 
sale.” 


“(Great Minds Run in the 
Same Channel”’ 


COLGATE AND COMPANY 
(Established 1806) 
Soap Makers and Perfumers 

Foreign Depots 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Sydney, 
Montreal, Cairo, Yokohama, Hongkong, 
Calcutta, Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro 

New York, Nov. 2, 1914. 
_Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

Page 90 of your issue of October 29th 
has been called to our attention, and 
the criticism of the “Moral from the 
Movies’ advertisement is one that we 
are giad to have had the opportunity 
of reading. 

We thank you for your constructive 
criticism, and wish to record the fact 
that we now have a moving picture of 
a young man who got desirab'e employ 
ment because of the attention paid his 
teeth, while another fellow has been 
turned down in this picture because of 
his neglect of his teeth. 

This latter story seems to be more 
commonplace and not as interesting as 
some others which we have prepared in 
moving-picture form, but we wanted you 
to know that some weeks ago there was 
prepared a sketch along the line you 
have so aptly suggested. 

Thank you for the attention you have 
given in vour criticism of this new 
form of advertising. 

Coreate & Co. 


Dr. Stelzle in Behalf of Church 
Advertising 


Dr. Charles Stelzle, of the Labor 
Temple, New York, was one of the 
——-. speakers before the Ministers’ 
rogressive Institute held in Cincin- 
nati, October 25, 26 and 27, on the 
subject of church advertising. He ad- 
vocated the expenditure of not less than 
10 per cent of the ordinary church 
budget for advertising, declaring that 
the cost of the advertising could easily 
be secured from the increased audiences 
through voluntary contributions. He 
stated that the same psychological prin- 
ciples which apply to the selling of soap 
and insurance apply also to advertising 
religion. 


White Is Ad Manager of 
Brown Shoe Co. 


A. G. White, who has been for some 
time in the advertising department of 
the Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. 
has just been placed in charge of that 
department. Mr. White was formerly 
with the Hamilton Brown Shoe Com 
pany. 
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1914 19138 
MES cases cic sce kasnasys 24,806 38,304 
Review of Reviews............ 22,416 27,173 
Everybody’s Magazine ......... 18,375 23,942 
Sunset—The Pacific ........... 15,064 25,872 
eT ae ee 19,959 21,696 
Of ee ee ee es 23,114 23,216 
TE: ee Gk bs cigte sw 6a 60k 18,333 20,776 
BERTIE PROTIUNY, 6.65 500.6 0.0.400)46 21,000 19,684 
American Magazine ............ 12,673 16,285 
Munsey’s Magazine ........... 11,361 12,110 
Oy ee eee eee 13,328 15,932 
Leeee COMMON 666555 s0a00050 9,813 16,493 
RSCOTOLS BARGAZING 2.06 .02000 000.0 14,056 20,496 
REPRE ibis an's/s's 15.0 0s sD i 20,238 15,947 
Atlantic Monthly .............. 9,576 13,839 
OS a ere ere 7,280 9,296 
PEON MOY Sis ons sien ucuwe 12,767 10,375 
RESO Se ere eee 4,928 8,288 
SEIT oo babs gn anal s oso os 4,928 5,656 
Ainslee’s Magazine ............ 4,592 6,944 
S| ee ae 7,672 6,776 
a) ye a eae 7,041 6,912 
303,320 366,012 
WOMEN’ S MAGAZINE 
MOE AO REDION) bcos ks deine 3 90,614 108 booed 
Ladies’ Home Journal.......... 287597 
Woman’s Home C ompanion..... 25,013 
Good Housekeeping Magazine... 23,971 29, 120 
eS ee ee er 16,619 25,477 
LS a ee eer 13,856 20,184 
ee eee 16,456 19,996 
Woman’s Magazine ............ 13,863 19,972 
Oe io eee 14,504 16,149 
DESRSREE SE MEMMOEING 6. 4.550009 000 13,274 Lag 4 
OOS lO | eS oe ae 13,600 13,200 
og OO ee eee 30,485 8,484 
Mother’s Magazine ............ 12,232 13,775 
People’s Home Journal......... 13,548 13,454 
1 eae er 13,101 14,000 
Women's WOH .. .6siccscnsxns 8,400 10,243 
348,133 392,966 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
MOE eecinckGbesessaneaGasecee 50,258 61,796 
LD SS acs eee rie 28,784 32,130 
Country Life in America...... 26,712 26,208 
Popular Mechanics ............. 26,012 29,232 
RBURIT SINEBEER, lisse. 6 is c0 6 Se 54> 20,762 27,752 
Popular Electricity & Mod. Mech. 17,332 16,357 
OO ES eS eae ee 7,280 11,424 
i ea 8,302 11,179 
ES SS eee 10,403 10,872 
The Countryside Magazine...... 8,500 10,030 
International Studio ........... 7,903 10,059 
BONDE 55s sa ee why 4s cso es 9,660 8,904 
RSMMW ESAS SUOMMMEAIES 5 5 5,074 :0-5-0% 0:0 9,254 9,753 
Garden Magazine .............. 4,648 6,492 
235,810 272,188 
WEEKLIES (October) 
Saturday Evening Post......... *113,226 110,964 
LT ee erp *52,420 52,498 
Co. ne ee ee ree *46,119 49,522 
Town & Country 33,466 40,898 
OTS: 2S sae * 26,523 30,324 
Life 2.2.00 eee *23,996  *28,388 
OO Et ere eee *25,464 *24.151 
Christian Herald 19,596 *22,224 


340,810 358,969 


Retell, AWN Gs woh ss woe 1,228,073 1,390,135 


+ 
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2 issues. 
+ issues, 





1912 
47,432 
32,648 
28,065 
27,885 
23,184 
25,424 
18,506 
16,648 
18,229 
15,652 
15,008 
16,352 
19,339 
6,460 
12,936 
9,408 
7,293 
7,619 
8,064 
7,368 
6,160 
5,697 
375,380 

Ss 

87,212 
38,340 
29,050 
27,720 
25,420 
22,592 
22,400 
22,510 
19,102 
16,879 
18,000 
5,550 
13,635 
11,600 
11,300 
9,100 


380,410 


29,234 
32,182 
13,944 
14,112 
13,720 
10,034 
10,965 
10,920 
10,860 
11,424 

6,230 


297,418 


120,765 
53,527 
50,280 
49,910 
36,192 

*37,400 

*25,148 

*25,422 


398,644 


1,451,852 


1911 
36,288 
34,944 
32,609 
29,120 
32,508 
22,938 
27,552 
20,356 
21,784 
27,349 
20,944 
19,104 

7,823 
7,517 
13,496 
13,888 
8,476 
12,768 
8,960 
8,176 
5,488 
5,132 


417,220 





77,064 
37,100 
35,646 
30,369 
26,306 
23,863 
21,400 
23,329 


12,260 


392,131 


68,418 
33,082 
434,398 
23,072 
25,830 
12,348 
13,244 
12,520 
11,109 
12,325 
12,320 
11,088 
8,344 
7,745 





285,843 


112,273 
48,109 
54,833 
43,992 
39,788 
31,651 
24,740 
23,579 

378,965 


1,474,159 








AR RECORD OF 
NOVEMBER ADVERTISING 


Total 
146,830 
117,181 
102,991 

97,944 
97,347 

94,692 

$5,167 

77,688 

68,971 


24, 782 


1,461,932 


363,556 
139,832 
118,502 
111,180 
93,822 
80,495 
80,252 
79,674 
72,259 
64,169 
63,000 


40,003 
1,513,640 


107,550 
106,526 
59,981 
46,060 
45,721 
42,418 
41,820 
41,202 
40,512 
38,775 
25,115 


1,091,259 


457,228 
206,554 
200,754 
168,266 
132,827 
121,435 





1,477,388 


5,544,219 
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HEN the war broke out, Vogue 

realized that the production of 

Paris fashions would soon be 
checked. With the codperation of a num- 
ber of ladies, headed by Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Fish, Mrs. J. Borden Harriman and 
Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Vogue or- 
ganized a Fashion Féte at which the 
original creations of New York’s 
smart dressmakers were displayed before 
society. 


The Fashion Féte was held at the 
Ritz-Carlton last week. The patron- 
esses included the three ladies already 
named, and eighty-three of their friends. 
Among the exhibitors were sixty of the 
leading dressmakers and milliners of 
New York; also nine high-class textile 
manufacturers. 


The proceeds of the Féte went to re- 
lieve women and children left destitute 
by the war. ‘Tickets at $3 each were 
offered to the Social Register list, and 
so great was the demand that hundreds 
of women were turned away at each of 
the five exhibitions. In the New York 
newspapers, and throughout the coun- 
try, the Fashion Féte has received an 
extraordinary amount of publicity. 


Right here is the point for you. 
Vogue’s reputation as the fashion author- 
ity of America is stronger than ever. 
Women of society in every community 
have turned to Vogue as the sole arbiter 
of fashions in these days of perplexity. 
To use Vogue now is to make capital 
out of the added prestige that Vogue 
has won among those women who set 
the styles in everything for the rest of 
America. 


To bendn 


Advertising Manager. 


443 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Movie Play Advertises 


Advertising 


“Mr. Noad’s Adless Day” Shows 
People What an Impossible Place 
the World Would Be Without 
Advertising—Film Dedicated to 
the A. A. C. W.—Prize Offered 
for Second Play Scenario 


HE moving picture comedy 

film which started a few 
weeks ago on a year’s run in 
America to “advertise advertis- 
ing,’ and which will also be 
shown in South Africa, Japan, 
Honolulu and the Philippines, 


was displayed to the 180 diners at 
the Advertising Men’s League 
dinner in New York last Thurs- 
day evening. 

It is “Mr, Noad’s Adless Day,” 
dramatized from the imaginative 
picture that James Schermerhorn 
drew in his Toronto address of an 
“Adless day in Adless Town.” 
It was prepared by the Universal 
Film Company by request of the 
educational committee of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, and is dedicated to the ad- 
vertisers of the country in its 
membership. It is said to be the 
first production of a like commer- 
cial nature put out under the aus- 
pices of a film company. It will 
not be the last, however. The 
Universal Company has agreed to 
produce another play, and Thurs- 
day evening Lewellyn E. Pratt. 
chairman of the educational com- 
mittee of the A. A. C. W., an- 
nounced that the committee will 
offer a prize of $100 for the most 


acceptable scenario written by an- 


advertising man. Details of this 
will be given out later. 

The story of “Mr. Noad’s Ad- 
less Day” shows in a human way 
the fundamental function of ad- 
vertising. Mr. Noad, leaving 
home for his office in the morn- 
ing, finds that somebody has 
tacked advertising cards on his 
front fence. He vents his rage 
at the insolence of advertising 
men by tearing up the cards and 
jumping on the fragments. Reach- 
ing his motor car, he finds that 
an. enthusiastic neighbor has 
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draped on it an election banner. 
He tears it down in rising wrath. 
When he gets to the ,office, he is 
upset by his own sign but.recov- 
ers. He froths over the circulars 
awaiting him, roars over an ad- 
vertisement his clerk tries to 
show him, and finally driving out 
clerk and stenographer, sinks ex- 
hausted in his chair and _ falls 
asleep. From this point.on until 
the end the events occur in a 
dream. 

Satan appears with his usual 
advertising announcement, a puff 
of smoke. Mr. Noad gets one 
wish. He asks for a world with- 
out advertising. Done! 

Next morning, in the dream, he 
sees himself sent out by his wife 
to get a breakfast cereal. He for- 
gets the name and looks around 
for a prompting from the familiar 
billboards, but there are none in 
sight. A street car goes by, with- 
out signs. The stores have no 
signs or display of wares. When 
he at length runs down a grocery, 
he finds that the packages have 
no labels. The grocer has to tell 
him about each. 

After breakfast he goes to his 
office, but finds no names on the 
doors, and gets into the wrong 
suite. Other amusing adventures 
follow which end by convincing 
Mr. Noad that the world would 
be an impossible place to live in 
without advertising. Satan re- 
appears, but is swatted back to 
his own Adless Town. Mr. Noad 
wakes up converted. 

It is all very amusing, not just 
exactly as an advertising man 
would have written it, but prob- 
ably all the more suited to 
“movie” audiences. It drives 
home the fundamental thought 
that most advertising is, as all ad- 
vertising ought to be, in the nature 
of information, about the value of 
which there need be no argument. 

The particular film shown was 
given the clubs by the film com- 
pany for use in the clubs. It was 
preceded by a moving picture of 
the recent presentation of a chest 
of silver to Herbert S. Houston. 
in recognition of his work in the 
chairmanship of the educational 
committee. 

The meeting was an unusually 
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interesting one in other respects as 
well. The programme provided 
for a discussion of “The Sales- 
men and His Company’s Advertis- 
ing.” S. Roland Hall, advertis- 
ing manager of the Alpha Port- 
land Cement Company. told how 
he planned his advertising to help 
salesmen; R. A. Holmes, sales 
and advertising manager of the 
Crofut & Knapp Company, told 
how his salesmen used the adver- 
tising and why; J. K. Fraser, vice- 
president of the Blackman-Ross 
Company, spoke from the agency 
point of view, and O. T. Atwater, 
of Colgate & Co., as a salesman. 


A series of twenty lectures by ' 


Frank Alvah Parsons and Prot. 
George Burton Hotchkiss at the 
New York University under the 
auspices of the Advertising Men’s 
League, was announced to begin 
November 20. 

A resolution was adopted en- 
dorsing a petition for the pardon 
of Louis Victor Eytinge, the ad- 
vertising man who is a life pris- 
oner in the Arizona State Prison, 
and who has conducted an adver- 
tising business from the State 
prison for several years. He was 
allowed to attend the Toronto 
convention last year on parole 
and delivered an address there. 


Coryell Goes With R. T. 
French Co. 


W. Leslie Coryell, for three years 
advertising manager of the Johnston 
Harvester Company, Batavia, N. 
has resigned to become assistant sales 
manager and advertising director for 
the R. T. French Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., manufacturers of spices, mustard 
and other condiments. 
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Hard limes! 


October showed the first sign ot re 
action in merchandising by the Sears 
Roebuck Company. Its sales were off 
5 per cent. Business was good in the 
Middle West and Northwest, but poor 
in the South and parts of the East. In 
ten months the company earned nearly 
$80,000,000 gross. 


Herman J. Bub, formerly of the firm 
of Oman & Bub, advertising agents, 
Philadelphia, is now in charge of the 
copy department of the North Amer 
ican, Philadelphia. 





WANTED 


(I, Sales agency by 
man who has built a 
Chicago Agency from 
an $8,000 deficit to 
a substantial surplus. 


(| Familiar with Man- 
ufacturing, Wholesale 
and Retail Trades in 
the middle section of 
the United States. 
Successful with direct 
mail methods. Arti- 
cles for sale must 
have cumulative per- 
manent value. 


LEADER 
UNIVERSITY CLUB 
EVANSTON ([- (ILLINOIS 

















BAT ROGERS BROS. @ 


"Silver Plate that Wears”: 


| Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc., of the highest 


grade carry the above trade mark. 
ppl 


CROMWELL 
PATTERN 


Guaranteed by 


the Jargest makers 


of silverware. 


Send for Catalogue ‘'P”’ 
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Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HERE are the advertising 


men of the future coming 
from? Judging from appearances, 
a good many of them are coming 
from the retail field, since a know!l- 
edge of the dealer at first hand is 
becoming more and more a neces- 
sary part of the advertising man’s 
equipment. During the past year 
PrinTERS’ INK has published 48 
articles bearing directly upon the 
relationship of manufacturers 
with dealers. In the correspond- 
ing period, five years ago, only 16 
articles of that character were 
published. That shows pretty 
conclusively, the Schoolmaster 
thinks, how the interest in the 
dealer’s problems is growing and 
how manufacturers are coming to 
appreciate the importance of the 
right kind of dealer co-operation. 
It is only logical to suppose that 
the men who are best fitted to 
handle problems of dealer rela- 
tionship will, some of them at 
least, come from retail organiza- 
tions. 
x ok Ox 
Then, too, the Schoolmaster no- 
tices that a good deal is being 
done by the retail interests to de- 
velop the efficiency of the men 
and women on the lower rounds 
of the ladder of promotion. Many 
stores have their schools of sales- 
manship and window-dressing, and 
the trade press is active in striv- 
ing to interest the clerks. The 
Schoolmaster has read with a 
great deal of interest the cata- 
logue of the Economist Training 
School, which is virtually an in- 
struction department of the Dry 
Goods Economist. Courses are 
given in show-card writing, dis- 
play management, window-trim- 
ming, advertising, and retail sales- 
manship by a staff of 50 instruct- 
ors, many of whom are also on 
the staff of the Economist. Both 
resident and correspondence in- 
struction is given, except in win- 
dow-trimming, which is not at- 
tempted by the correspondence 
method. A school of this charac- 
ter ought to turn out some avail- 
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able material which can be drawn 

upon when present national adver- 

tising managers move up to loft- 

ier responsibilities. 
* * * 

“Intensive poster advertising” is 
the name given by the Rosenthal 
Shoe Company, a San Francisco 
retailer, to its campaign to remove 
the popular impression that its 
stock included only the higher- 
priced grades of shoes, Accord- 
ing to the Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder: 

“In the first place, there was 
a conference at which all the dif- 
ferent districts of San Francisco 
were analyzed; the incomes of the 
residents, their taste and their na- 
tionality. 

“The city was laid out in zones 
according to the class of custom 
that was expected to be attracted 
from them, Hand-painted posters 
were used, On two of the series 
fine shoes at $3.50 and $4 were 
featured. On others, shoes at $2.25 
were put forward. The copy was 
changed each month, Now, fall 
shoes are being displayed with ex- 
act reproductions of certain styles, 
a few words about the style and 
something about the price. In 
the lower-class district a lower- 
priced shoe is displayed.” 

It is added that the business 
resulting has shown a 50 per cent 
increase over what would be ex- 
pected under normal conditions. 

x Ok 


From S. Roland Hall, adver- 
tising manager of the Alpha Port- 
land Cement Company, Easton. 
Pa., comes a form-letter to prin- 
cipals of high and manual training 
schools which he calls a “mis- 
sionary effort.” The letter opens 
with a reference to the ever-in- 
creasing interest in vocational 
training, and refers to a booklet 
enclosed, which deals in a prac- 
tical way with forms of concrete 
construction. It continues: 

“If this subject is of interest 
to you, we shall be glad to outline 
a little talk and to explain a 
demonstration that you can easily 

































TWO-MINUTE TALKS 


whut, 


President of The John Newton Porter Co. 


For Previ- 
ous Talks 
See P. I. 
Feb. 26, 
Mar. 26, 
Apr. 30, 
May 28, 
June 25, 
July 23, 
Aug. 20, 
Sept. 17, 
Oct: 15. 
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A revolution in the evolution of Premium Advertising. 


1—Pay only for premiums actually 


delivered. 


2—Retain your individuality through a 
premium system of your own. 


3—Get the cooperation of large manufac- 
turers and distributors. 


The foregoing are among the advantages offered 
by Porter Premium Service. 


Without cost for the cooperative features, | offer you 
the only system in existence through which you can 
reinforce your own premium voucher with the millions 
issued by other concerns—such gigantic organizations, 
for instance, as the American Tobacco Co., United 
Cigar Stores Co., Babbitt, Kirkman and other soap 
companies, the great cereal concerns and hundreds 
of others. 


Through our unique Clearing House plan your cus- 
tomers can pool your own premium tokens with prac- 
tically all the well-known premium vouchers in America. 
Thus they can get, within a reasonable time, articles 
of high value that they could never get by saving your 
coupons only. 


And through this plan you will not tie up a cent of 
your capital in premium merchandise. 


In asking further particulars tell me what line of 
goods you handle and whether you wish to give 
premiums to the consumer, jobber, retailer, agents, etc. 


THE JOHN NEWTON PORTER Co. 
Dept. 20A 253 Broadway, New York 
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“di A request on your letterhead 
will bring you, without cost or 

obligation, copies of a form letter and 
booklet I am using in my selling cam- 
paign on a $1-book-for-all-business- 
men. This direct-advertising litera- 
ture has made as high as 35 per cent 
cash sales. I doubt that any other 
letter-writer can equal that record— 
but I shall not quote prices on form 
letters and other advertising copy 
unless you ask me to! 


E. M. DUNBAR 


8 Rowena Street 











The Only Investment 


that NEVER reduces interest rates 
or DEFAULTS on dividends. 








~ Boston, Mass. f , 





LIFE ANNUITIES—Contracts | 


issued ALL ages pay from 6% age | 
No medical | 


42 to 13% age 70. 
examination. 

LIFE INSURANCE. In 1914 I 
reduced annual premiums for two 
clients on policies taken 1913, for one 


21%, for another 40%, giving | 


superior contracts in each case. 
J. A. STEELE, 170 Breadway, NEW YORK 








No Agricultural List Is Complete Without 


UP-TO-DATE 
FARMING 


‘The Farm Paper With a Mission”’ 
200,000 copies twice a month 
—Pays Farmers Who Read It— 

So, Pays Advertisers Who Use It __ 
Samples, Rates, Particulars Cheerfully Given 
UP.TO-DATE FARMING 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


New York Chicago 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which ts for the i popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settlements 











everywhere. 








Every copy of Printers’ INK 
is an impulse to original think- 


ing. 


Pass the word along to your 
friends. 
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make in the schoolroom—one that 
will show pupils how to build a 
simple water-trough or feed-box. 
We have a dealer in your town 
and will be glad to give you an 
order on him for a complimentary 
bag of Alpha Cement to be used 
in your talk and demonstration.” 

A convenient return post-card 

is enclosed. 
* + 

As a means of getting the future 
users of Portland cement together 
in one place, the manual-training 
school can hardly be surpassed. 
Most advertisers would be glad 
to address an audience of possible 
buyers, and if somebody would 
provide the audience they would 
gladly furnish samples enough to 
go ’round, or the material for a 
demonstration if sampling isn’t 
practicable. The schools seem to 
offer a good many opportunities 
in the audience line—and there is 
this peculiar advantage about a 
school audience: it can’t escape 
until the session is over. 

Another example that occurs to 
the Schoolmaster is the Royal 
Baking Powder Co. Years ago 
this concern realized the important 
aid that might be secured from 
teachers of cooking, if they were 
properly informed about baking- 
powder. So a demonstration “kit” 
was prepared and furnished free 
of cost to schools. A glass jar 
contained “argols,”’ the crystals 
formed on the inside of wine- 
casks during the process of fer- 
mentation. Other jars showed the 
successive steps in refining this 
natural product into cream of tar- 
tar and finally into baking-powder. 
This demonstration served not 
only to educate teachers and their 
pupils on the subject of baking- 
powder, but also brought leading 
cooking authorities into close con- 
tact with the manufacturers. 

The Schoolmaster would like to 
hear from other advertisers who 
are developing the possibilities in 
this direction. Doubtless there are 
others. 

*x* * x 


The Schoolmaster has often 
been impressed with the way the 
advertising man’s field is broad- 
ening. Only the other night he 
had a long talk with a man who 
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was in the advertising business 
from 1882 to about 1890, and who 
has since been almost entirely out 
of touch with developments. It 
was curious to see his surprise at 
some of the subjects included in 
the conversation, which the 


Schoolmaster regarded as regular | 


items in the advertising man’s 
equipment. Price maintenance, 
unfair competition, and dealer co- 
operation, for example, were terms 
of which he hardly understood the 
meaning. 

That development is reflected in 
the pages of Printers’ INK itself, 
in what might be called its grow- 
ing encyclopedic character, More 
than one book has been compiled 
from Printers’ INk’s pages, or 
based directly upon material found 
therein. Every reader of the 
Classroom is, of course, familiar 
with Paul T. Cherington’s “Ad- 
vertising as a Business Force,” 
which has been so widely used 
as the text-book of the Associated 
Ad Clubs, and which was based 
almost wholly upon Printers’ INK 
articles. Then there is the book 
called “The Selling Problem,” 
published by the American Sun- 
day Magazine, containing fifteen 
selected articles from PRINTERS’ 
INK, bearing upon price mainte- 
nance, and the distribution of cer- 


tain specific lines of merchandise. | 


And now comes another excellent 
and thoroughly sound work called 
“Good Will, Trade-Marks and Un- 
fair Trading,” by E. S. Rogers, 


published by the A. W. Shaw | 


Company, Chicago. Much of the 


matter contained in the book was | 


originally contributed in serial 
form to Printers’ INK, and at- 
tracted a great deal of attention 
among advertising men at the 
time. The Schoolmaster is glad 
to have this material in perma- 
nent and accessible form. It has 
become a necessary part of the 
advertising man’s knowledge, and 
the next best thing to knowing it 
is to know where to find it. 





Less Cumbersome Name for 
“Popular Electricity” 


Commencing with the January issue, 
the name of Popular Electricity and 
Uodern Mechanics Magazine will he 
changed to Modern Mechanics. 
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$43,000 


in Mail Orders during the 
month of October at a cost of 
$5,500, where there were no 
Mail Sales little more than a 
year ago— 

That is my record with the 
largest Book Publishers in the 
United States. I started their 
Mail Order Department, or- 
ganized its selling and collection 
systems and made of it an im- 
mediate and continued success. 


I am thirty years old and have 
had twelve years’ business ex- 
perience, two years of it as 
Sales Manager of a large Coal 
Mining Company. 
I am looking for a bigger job 
at a better salary and with 
greater opportunities. Address 
“fh. Fic, Box 221, cafe 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Classified 





Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in 
agate line for each insertion. 


accompany order. 





““PRINTERS’ 
Six words to line. 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. 
Forms close 10 a.m. Monday preceding date of issue. 


Ink” cost twenty-five cents an 
No order for one time 


Cash must 

















ADVERTISING AGENTS 
LBERT FRANK & ©o., 26 Beaver St., »N y. 
General Advertising "A gents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for. placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of tne United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








ADVERTISING MEDI4s 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTUREK, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the puvers of machinery and supplies 


paciric COAST FARMERS of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and California can best be reached thru 
the old reliable NORTHWEST PACIFIC FARMER, of 
Portland, Oregon—Weekly, 45 years. 


HE NEWS, Greensboro, shows greater | gain 
in two years than any other North Carolina 








newspaper. Circulation in 1912 — daily, 7,126; 
Sunday, 8,008; 1914 — daly, 10,208; Suncay, 
12,089. Government report. Only paper in 


Central Nor:h Carolina with private wire and 
full associated Press. Circulation in Greensporo 
guaranteed double that any other paper. Rate, 
flat, 28c.; 15% «xtra for Eason 





ADVERTISING SERVICE 

ed contemalen L COPY—the scsi that grips the 
attention and produces results—is what you 

get when we prepare your advertising matter— 

tollow-up letters. booklets, advertisements, etc 

Atit 15 yeas. Write fir proof AD. WIDDER 

CO., 151 Bradway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| WRITE BUSINESS BUILDERS 


—the sort that cause the reader t» say ‘‘I wouid 
like to buy that; it’s just what I want,” rather 
than to remark,“ Nowthat's what I cailacleveriy 
written ad.” Advertisemen's written and placed 
at card rates of publishers; if not placed, I write 
them for a smail fee. Circulars written or 
editei—and printed, too, if you wish. H. P. 
fHUKLOW, 63 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
CILY. TWELFTH FLOOR. 














ARTISTS 


Use BRADLEY CUTS 


To brighten text of your adver- 

tising and House Organs. Send « 

25 cents (credited on fi first order) 

for our latest cat: wing 

750 designs and at 4 —. 
“Will Bradley’s Art Servi 

131 East 23rd St. New York 


BILLPOSTING 


¢ a Sheet Posts R.I. 


LISTED, PROTECTED AND GUARANTEED SHOWING 
ADDRESS, LAPHAM BUILDING. PROVIDENCE, RI 


Standish-Barnes Co. 






























DISTRIBUTORS 
TO EASTERN AD AGENCIES 


We are prepared to furnish detailed analyses on 
which to base Pa. Northwest campaigns as af- 
fecting distribution and sales, or to take entire 
care of the plan for distribution. Geo. D. LEE AD 
AGENcyY. N.W. Bank Building, Portland, Oregon. 








FOR SALE 


OR SALE: ‘NEWSPAPER | located in a good 

country town in Arkansas, in a thickly 
settled community. Plenty of job work. No 
other presses in the town. Full equipment in 
good condition. For sale cheap for cash. If in- 
terested address Phil R. ‘Toll, 430 Midland 
Building, Kansas City, » Mo. 


a ‘HELP ‘WANTED 


Editorial Assistant wanted with 
thorough engineering training and some editorial 
experience ENGINEERING, Box XX-725, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


MOTION PIC!1URE MANUFACTURER 

wants a man with newspaper training to do 
publicity work, Applicants must give experience, 
last three places of employment, references, full 
personal particulars and salary expected. Per- 
manent place for the right man. Address, Box 
YY-74l, care of Printers’ Ink 





Ww 

Wanted —Copy Writer—Wosart 
up-to-the-minute copy writer, Only those who 
go intothe heart of things need apply. A hard- 
working, high-minded man is afforded a good 
opportunity in a service advertisng agency. 
JOSEPH W. KENNEDY ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, 17 Madison Avenue, (9th floor), 
New York City 

FARM PAPER SOLICITOR WANTED 
to cover New York, New England 
and Pennsylvania, working for lead- 
ing Special Agency and soliciting 
business for farm, poultry and big 
weekly papers. Permanent position. 
Splendid opportunity for right man. 
Address Box YY-740, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 


Philadelphia concern million and half — 
Retail sales — Desires manager who wishes 
to make permanent connection only. Must 
know men, understand ginger work. Give 
full particulars, stating salary desired, ex- 
perience and reference. Box XX-730, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





| Bebo CAR Advertising and Sales Manager 
—aggressive — ambitious — proven record— 
with many new stunts up his sleeve — seeks 
larger job. Now employed. Address, Box 
WW-117, care of Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MAN — Young, aggressive. 
Two years’ advertising-publishing experi 
ence. Three years’ business training. Can write 
common-sense copy. Capable taking charge 
small advertising dept. Box Y Y-739, Pr’ters’ Ink. 
DVERTISING MANAGER, experienced, 
desires to locate with progressive firm; 12 
years’experience in department store advertising 
can execute successful sales and show results; 
best references. O. K., Box YY-744, Pr’ters’ Ink. 








° a oa ° 
Experienced Advertising Artist 
desires to connect with enterpr: sing agency or 
printing house where ideas and technical ability 
count. Box YY-745, care of Printers’ Ink. 





OMPETENT, SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN, 
now New York representative of company 
manutaccuring high grade office specialties, 
wishes similar connection with strong, weli- 
established house as New York or Eastern rep- 
resentative. L. H. DOWIE, 200 Broadway, N.Y. 


aseret era TO EDITORIAL, gin? 
VERTISING MAN 

mm.. ‘ia 20. Four years pret with 

leadang trade paper, desires to make change. 

Can handle advertising, printers’ copy, cuts, 

operate typewriter. Box YY-746, Printers’ Ink. 








HAT IS YOUR OFFER toa young man, 

twenty-four, experienced in the better class 
catalog and booklet work, capable estimator 
and follow up man. Familiar with art and en- 
graving work, stock, cost system, and general 
office routine. Address, Box YY-742, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING SOLICI TOR— “Experienced, 

resourceful worker, well and favorably ac- 
quainted in New York City and over Eastern 
territory, including New England, open for en- 
gagement; salary or commission basis; highest 
credentiais. Address, Box PQ-590, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





W/OMan WANTS POSITION as advertising 
manager with reliable firm. Valuabie ex- 
perience in building up big from small 
beginning. Designs and writes advertising book- 
lets, newspaper copy and original circulars. Edits 
house organ. Good system tor determining 
results, Box YY-750, care of Printers’ Ink. 








I offer myself as a thoroughly experienced, 
skillful Adv. and Sales Mgr. (45) with a 
thrifty sense of 


Making Things Pay 


Address Box UU-687, care of Printers’ Ink. 


CAPABLE | young man (21) wants permanent 

job at advertising, preferably on newspaper 
of less than 25,000 circ. Experience in agency, 
assistant to adv. mgr. and on special editions. 
Some retail experience. Car write ads on the 
spot. Understands art, engraving and printing. 
Will start anywhere—now—for $15. Address 
Box YY-751. care of Printers’ Ink. 








N ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE —Now 
Advertising Manager for a manufacturer in 
the office equipment field—desires new connec- 


tion. Age 27. High character and initiative. 
Agency trained. Pians campaigns, writes ads 
and booklets, edits house organ, handles print- 
ing and engraving, assists sales manager. Ad- 
dress Box YY-748, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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LADY DEPARTMENT MANAGER 
AND BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 
wants position. Capable Advertising Copy 
Writer, Correspondent, Accountant, Clerical 
Force and Departmental Manager. Publishing, 
Manufacturing, Advertising, and Real Estate 
Experience. A-l credentials. Now employed 
Will goto any city. State offer fully. Address, 

Box XX-731, care of Printers’ Ink. 


SITUATION WANTED—BY HUS'TLING, 
energetic young sales manager, now employed; 
thoroughly experienced in directing salesmen; 
also selling by mail; possessed of executive abil- 
ity and initiative, and able to devise ways and 
means for increasing business; good personality; 
capable of getting up torm letters, printed mat- 
ter, etc,, and with energy necessary to show re- 
sults; successful record; highest references. 
Address Bux YY-747, care of Printers’ Ink. 











Food Products Sales - Advertising Manager, 
Now making good, wants Seanaction offering 
better opportunity. Muc h experience in handling 
National campaigns—both advertising and selling 
—in every detail, directing and helping salesmen, 


trade promotion, dealer co-operation, sales helps, 
mail order, follow-up, properly handling and de- 
veloping consumer and dealer inquiries, Broad 


training along lines other than food products, as 
well, Well posted on markets and merchandising. be 
Thoroughly familiar with modern methods and 
office systems. Capable executive, Age 30— 
married, Box YY-743, Printers’ Ink, New York, 














ELL-KNOWN FREE LANCE with four- 

teen years’ New York advertising agency 
and technical magazine experience writing plans, 
booklets, folders, letters, catalogs, house organs, 
ads, broadsides on machinery, tools, hardware, 
jewelry, books, skirts, corsets, brassieres, ho- 
siery, shoes, food product, paints, varnishes, a 
broad manufacturer, jobber, dealer, consumer, 
mail order experience; work reproduced in ad- 
vertising magazines as examples of ‘‘what to 
do’’; seed house book sold for 25 cents a copy, 
returning handsome profit; pawer plant book 
adopted by college as text book; clients pratse 
my ability; piece work or full time position. 
Address, Box XX-727, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Re a Job 


Thorough and efficient executive, four years’ 
practical advertising experience in several lines, 
preparing forceful copy and sales literature for 
National campaigns. 

For three years published and built up monthly 
magazine established in 1899. Now managing 
advertising department and editing house-organ 
for prominent concern. 

Salary important; future more important. Age 
twenty six, American, married. References and 
samples at interview. ORIGINATOR, Box 
YY-749, care of Printers’ Ink. 











PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





war REVERSES the trend of prices of 
Publishing Businesses. Get started now 
and enjoy opportunity when peace is estaolished. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 71 West 23rd 
St., New York City. 








STANDARD BOOKLETS 





IGHLY SPECIALIZED ability to write and 

design, and facility to print small and large 
editions of booklets, standardized 344x6, in 8, 16 
and 32 pages, with covers, ‘en standard styies. 
Our original methods cut cost and save vou 
money; our “copy”’ sells your goods. We will 
design and print 1,000 for $17.75; 5,000 for $42 75. 
Samples if requested on your letter head. THE 
DANDv CO,, 28-82 So. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Roll of Honor 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Leager uy. Average for 1913, 
29,002. First 2 months, .914, 30,245. Hest and 
cleanest advertising medicm in A:apbama 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix. Gazette. Government statement April 
1, 1914, 6,644, gross, 7,001, June aver. 6,127. 


CONNECTICUT 
New Haven, Aveniny: Kegister, daily. Aver. tor 
1913 (sworn) 19,236 daily, 2c. ; sunday, 15,630, sc. 
Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regulariy. 1913, Daily, 8,666; Sunday, 8,532. 


ILLINOIS 
Joliet, Heraia, evening and Sunday morning 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,691. 
Peoria, Aventug Star. Circuiation tor 1913, 
Daily, 21,668; Sunday, 10,876. 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. >worn average Sept., 
1914, 13,185. Best in Northern Indiana 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawe-iye. 
9,818; >unday, 10,518. ‘All paid in aavance 
Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average May '14, 69,234; Sunday, 48,5956. 
lowa’s Supreme \Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet 
Waterloo, Hvexine Courier, <6th year: Av. dy 
1913, 9,231. Daily aver.,Apr. to Sept.1914, 14,262. 


KENTUCKY 


Courter-Fourna. 











Average 1913, daily, 


Louisville, Average 1913, 
daily, 30,669. 

Louisville, Zhe 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1913 net paid 61.328 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, /tem, net aatly average four 1913, 
65.664. 
MAINE 


Augusta, Kennepec Foursai, daily average 
1913, 10,657. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1913, daily 
10,810. 

Portland, Avexsng Exoress. Net average for 
1913, daily 19,687. Sunday Telegram, 13,002, 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, News, catty. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1013 — Sunday, 56,888; 
daily, 76,733, For Oct., 1914, 
$0,457 daily; 61,413 Sunday 
z lhe aDsoiutecorrectness of the 
GUAR latest circuiation rating accorded 
treo the Mews is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
y pany who will pay one hun- 
dred doilars to the nrst person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 
Average Gross Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday 


Sworn net ovregs circulation March, 
Daily, 199,136; Sunday, 287,410. 


1914: 
Advertising totals: 1913, 8,334,750 
lines, 1,136,622 lines more than any 


other Boston paper published. 

The above totals include all kinds cf | 
advertising from that of the big depart- 
ment store to the smallest 


“want” ad. 
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Boston's 
| tea table paper. Largest amount Oi week day ad 


Boston, Avening 7ranscript (OO). 


Lynn, Zvening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1911, 
16.987; 1912, 18,388; 1913, 15,878. ‘lwo cents. 
Lynn's iamiiy paper. Covers neld thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1913, 19,498. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
"13, 21,904. I'he “‘Home”’ paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MINNESOTA 

Yhe apsoiute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 


TAU Puviisning Company. Circuiation 
tebo is practically confined to the tar- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most prontably. 
Minneapolis. Farm, Stock ana Home, semi- 
monthiy. Actual average for first 9 months, 


| fo14, 113,166. 


| 








Minneapolis. Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 


GUAR 1867. Oldest Minneapoiis daily, 
AN Average net paid circulation for 
TEEO 1013, daily 7rtoune, 106,753; Sun- 


day 7rtbune, 169,163. 


MISSOURI 
8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1913, 125.602 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courter. Daily, Oct 
to Mar. 31, 1914, 11,063. 


NEW YORE 

Buffalo, Comrter, morn. Ave., 1913, Sunday, 
103,269; daiiy,61.755; Xxousrer, evening,47,656 

Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, for 
1913, 93,379. 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1013, 28,006. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e) av. June,'14 
6,106. Semi.Weerly Sentinel, av. June, ’14, 7,416. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Hiatm Deaier. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1013: Daily, 118,497; Sun., 144,064. 
For Oct., 1914, 134,219 daily ; Sunday, 161,322. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ist, 1913, 


Erie, 7imes,daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos 
1914, 22,801; 23,722 av., Uct.,1914. A 
iarger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. K. 

Katz, Special Agt., N. Y 


Philadelphia. The Press (O@) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 


Ata we paper. Besides the Guarantee 
AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
gaa) oon the Roll of Honor—the three 


most desirable distinctions for 
‘ any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the dailv Press for 1913, 79,959; 
the Sunday Press, 170,667. 
Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1913, 13,575. 


West Chester. Local News, 

daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 

1913, 15,186. in its 42nd year. 

GUAR independent. Has Chester Co., 
TEEO and vicinity for its field. Devoted 


to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 



























Wilkes-Barre, 71mes-Leader, eve 
av. for 1913, 19,187. “‘ Charter Member A. B.C."’ 


York, Dispatch ana Daily 


net, sworn, 


Average for 1913. 


19,187. Covers its territory 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport, Da:ly News, (evening) 66th year. 
Covers field. Circulation for 1913, 4,718. 
Pawtucket, Hveniug /:mes. 
tion for 1913, 21,628—sworr 
Providence, Daily Journal. Sworn 
ave. net paid for 1913, 19,036 (©®). Sun- 
day, 30,494(@@). Zhe Evening Bulletin, 
47,602 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. 
Westerly, Vatly Sun. S. E. Conn 
Khode island Sun to every 7 persons. 
cir., 1913, 6,630. 


Average circula- 


and S. 
Aver 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age tor tweive months ending 


Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
var Sunday, 18,625. Jan., 1914, 
TEEO average, daily and Sunday, 
23,014. 
VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Average, Oct., 1914, 
WASHINGTON 
Tacoma, Leager. Average year 1913, daily 
and Sunday, 21.581 
Tacoma, News. Average for year 1913, 
20,610. 
WISCONSIN 
Janesville, (rasette. Daily average, Oct., 


1914, daily 7,656 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-News Daily aver- 
age circu. Jan, Ist to Dec. 31st 1913, 6,832. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
Regina, The Leaaer. Average, for Sept., 1014, 
19,489. Largest circutation in Province. 
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SEW YORK 
HE Buffalo Avening News is the best class: 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate cara 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries trom twoto 
five times more Classined Ads than any other 
Paper. (sreatest circuiation, 





(iold Mark Papers 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers' Helter (OO), Chicago. Only Gold 
Mark”’ journai for bakers. Oldest, best known 
, The Inland Printer, Chicago (QO). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 











MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Amerscan Wool ana Cotton Kegorter 
Recognized organ o: tne cotton anda wooien 
industries of America (OO). 

Boston Avensug 1 ranscrsot (OO), established 
1830. ‘he oniy gold mark daity in Boston. 

Worcester L'Odsmson Pudlione (OO). Only 
Frencn daily among 75,000 Frencn population 


MINNESOTA 
Yhe Minneapous Journal (OO). Only Gold 
Mack Paperin Minneapolis. ‘The cleanest met- 
ropoinan aavertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Hage (OO) is VHE aavertising 
medium of Brookiyn 

Dry Gooas Economsst (@@), the recognized 
authority ot the Dry Gooas and Departmen: 
Store trade 

Hardware Dealers’ Mag (OO). Sp 
copy mailed on gequest. 263 Broadway, N. Y 

New York Heraia (OO). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 








Want-Ad Mediums 


CONNECTICUT 


EW Haven Register. Leading want ad meii- 
um of State. Rate lc.a word. Av.’:3, 19,236. 











MAINE 
B pt tew Kvensng Hxoress and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
papers combinea Ic. a word; 7 times, 4c. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more advertising 
than any other Baltimore daily. It 1s the 
recognized Adver:ising Medium of Baltimore 


MINNESOTA 
fee Minneapolis Tribune, 
Daily and Sunday, ts the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 


GUAR Northwest, carrying more paid 
A . want ads than any other daily 
EE newspaper in the [win Cities. 


Printed in 1913 111,417 more in- 

dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the dailv 
appears in both the morning and evening eiii- 
tions for the one charge. 


| 





Scientific Amerscan (QO) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PITTSBURG 
©) DISPATCH © 


‘he newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. J.ar,est home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Journal (OO), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘‘‘Ihe R. I. Bible.”’ 


TENNESSEE 
‘The Memphis Commerctal-A ppeal (@®) is the 
oniy paper in the state of ‘lennessee to nave re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ihe Commercial 
Appeal passes both guaitty and oxantsty tests. 
Daily, over 66,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
over 96,000. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Avening Wssconssn (@@), the 
oniy Gold Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. ‘he home 
paper that deserves nrst consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


$120 double page, $60 a page, 
Smaller space, 35c per agate line—Minimum, one inch 


$30 half page, $15 quarter page 
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THE LIMOUSINE 
CLIENTELE 


In New York City alone, five thousand 
women and men receive each copy of Van- 
ity Fair and pay $3 a year for it. 


Get your contract department to figure 
on the cost of a 632-line advertisement in 
the six better class New’ York City news- 
papers. Then compare the memorandum 
they will hand you with the cost of a page 
in Vanity Fair—$160. 

Vanity Fair’s New York subscribers 
—the cream of the combined newspaper 
circulations—are the “limousine clientele.” 
Their influence radiates outwards from 
New York into every other city in America. 


INL 


That advertisers of quality think it 
worth while to cultivate this group of 
wealthy New Yorkers is shown by Vanity 
Fair’s position among all magazines carry- 
ing general and class advertising. If you 
haven’t looked this up, you will find the 
figures on page 82 of this Printers’ Ink. 


VANITY FAIR 


449 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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